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£2,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


~“TATLER 


With Sporting and Country Bouse Supplement. 
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z The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Safest and most effective aperient 
for regular use, 


BORD PIANOS. 


Illustrated Lists of the '‘BORD" Pianos will be sent free, showing 
prices and rates of hire of the various Models on the THREE YEARS' 
SYSTEM, from 15/- per month. Second-hand, from 10/6 per month. 


BECHSTEIN PLANOS, 


The ''BECHSTEIN”’ Pianos may also be had on the same system, at 
advantageous prices and terms. Pianos EXCHANGED. 
LIBERAL DiscoUNTS FOR CASH. 


CHAS. STILES & Co., 74 & 76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


AUSTRALIA ~:'. ORIENT LINE 


Under Contract to carry His Majesty's Mails. 


An 
Illustrated 
Journal 
Of 

Society 


To Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, calling at Gibraltar, Marseilles, 
Naples, Port Said, Colombo. Through tickets to New Zealand and Tasmania. 


Tons. LONDON. ok pe NAPLES. 
OTRANTO (tw.sc.) 12,124 | Sept. 30... aN | Oct 6 5a75: Oct. 8. 
and the OTWAY (tw. sc.) 12,077 | Oct. 14 ... uN POCk. 20c.% Oct. 22. 
= ORVIETO (tw.sc.) 12,124/Oct.28 ..  ..|Nov.3 ... a Nov. 5. 


F. GREEN AND CO., Head Offices— 
Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON, Fenchurch Avenue, 
AND O., London. 


Drama. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the West End Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W 


TRADE MARK. 


Makers of 
CROWN P f 
EN ete er umery 
Every Wednesday i ie ae C O m p a n y 
the celebrated CRAB 
° e APPLE BLOSSOMS 
Price Sixpence. reltinown sci LONDON and__ PARIS. 


Insist on_ seeing 
CROWN abel. Of all Chemists and Druggists. 


utely 
bers {Que 


The Cigarettes of quality for men of taste. 


OTATE (XPRESS (GERETTES 


555: 4 /9 1/ 5 Gd: ARDATH TOBACCO Co., LONDON. 


ty 


Tile: TAGLER 


“GENTLEMEN’S _ 


FUR-LINED OVERCOATS 


From £10. 


Ready for immediate 
wear cs e ES 


™ INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


163 and 165, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET 


aN which induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. 
S&S Affords an excellent light repast and is preferable to 

3 all alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk 
g and whole wheat ina partially predigested form. Made 


in a minute by adding boiling water. 


Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 


Of 
Chemists 
1/6 and 3/- 
per tin. 


ORIGINATORS & SOLE MAKERS 
a 


SEMI-RIDING KNICKERS. 


Cut on the same linesas Riding Breeches—full on the Thigh 
—free from drag—very clean at the Knee—they will be found 
specially suitable for Walking, Golfing, Fishing, 
Shooting, Riding, &c. 
MATERIALS.—Real Harris and Lewis Tweeds, Cottage, 
Mayo and Irish Homespuns, Donegal and Kenmare Tweeds, 
Shepherd's Checks, &c., &c. 
FOR COLONIAL WEAR,.—We recommend our celebrated 
Triple-Yarn-Proofed Washing Garbette : guaranteed 
thoroughly thorn-resisting and waterproofed. 
A_PERFECT FIT guaranteed by using our Simple Self- 
Measurement Form. 
100 PATTERNS POST FREE on application. 
Greatham, East Liss. 

I am very pleased with the way in which my order was 
executed. ‘The Cubbing Coat, Semi-riding Knickers and Gaiters 
fit splendidly. Rk. T. G. (Major). 


REID BROS. 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers, 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
Telegrams: ** Tristan, London.” Telephone: 8306 Gerrard. 


SPLIT-FALL 


From a Photograph. 
Legging makers of every description, 
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COOPER'S 


“OXFORD” 


MARMALADE 


(As supplied to Royalty, Houses of Parliament, Officers’ Messes, &c. ) 


Delightful in Flavour. Perfectly Pure. 
_ THE BEST is THE CHEAPEST. 

SAMPLE JAR FREE °° fron"taanc’Soober oxrdep. ©” 

FRANK GOOPER’S FRUIT SALAD. 
DELICIOUS AND DELIGHTFUL IN FLAVOUR. 


A GREAT BOON AND SAVING TO FAMILIES. 
Can also be used a3 a foundation for salads with any fruits in season. 


OF ALL HIGH-CLASS STORES AND GROCERS, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD 


Linen produced in our own Looms at Banbridge, 
Co. Down, is excellent in quality and reasonable 
in price. 


Irish Household Linen. 


Dinner Napkins, ¢ x } yard, 5/6 doz. Table Cloths, 
24 <3 yards, 5/11 each. Linen Sheets, 2 X 3 yards, 
13/6, Hemstitched, 15/11 per pair. Linen Pillow 


I R I S H Cases, frilled, 1/44d. each. 
Irish Handkerchiefs. 
Ladies’ Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 2/11 
doz. Gentlemen's Linen Hemstitched Handker- 
LINEN chiels, 5/3 doz. 


Irish Collars and Shirts. 


Four-fold Collars from 4/11 doz. Dress Shirts 
Wo rld R en owned “Matchless Quality,’’ 5/i1 each. Old shirts refitted 


with new bands, fronts and cuffs, 14/- half doz. 
for Quality & Value Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


(0 DONEG SEE BELFAST 


ALSO LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 


By Royal Warrant. 


Where 
the 
difference 
lies. 
Most cartridges look alike outwardly; they 
are all cylindrical in shape—all fitted with 
percussion caps and brass heads—all made 


in the same standard sizes. It is inside 
where the vital difference lies ; the powder, 


the wads, the shot—but especially the powder. 
Cartridges loaded with 


“IMPROVED 


EMPIRE ” 


powder are as perfect as twentieth century 
science can make them. ‘‘Improved Empire” 
ensures absolute reliability and unerring 
accuracy ; it is the very latest product of the 
world-famed Nobel factory. 

Supplied by all gunmakers 


and ammunition dealers. 


Manufaétured solely by 


NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES CO., Ltd., 
GLASGOW and LONDON. 
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| Sixpence 


“OUR IMPERIAL ARMY ” 


SIR HENRY PELLATT, MR. HALDANE, AND “BOBS” AT THE GUILDHALL 


‘ 


Last week the Queen’s Own Rifles marched through cheering crowds to the City, where they were entertained to luncheon by the Lord Mayor. The 
Canadians’ visit is a momentous step in the history of the defence of our Empire, and Colonel Sir Henry Pellatt deserves the grateful thanks of his country 
for his generosity and patriotism. On another page we have a picture of a detachment of the Rifles being received by the King at Balmoral 
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THE TATLER 


L'Estrange 


MISS EMILY MARY STARKEY 


Second daughter of Mr. F, J. Starkey of Bedicote 

House, Banbury, who is shortly marrying Mr. 

Lister Lister-Kaye of the Manor House, Stretton- 
on-Dunsmore, Rugby 


The King Edward Memorial. 

T is whispered by ‘‘ those who know’ 
that the King and the Queen-Mother 
both regard with considerable distaste 
and annoyance the majority of the 

futile and ridiculous proposals that are 
being constantly brought forward with 
reference to \.ondon’s memorial to King 
Edward. They cannot naturally interfere 
or even make ,their views on the subject 
known to the public, 
especially as a,com- 
mittee is now; being 
formed to consider 
what form the me- 
morial is .to take, 
but the late King’s 
own words remain 
for the guidance of 
those who .wish to 
commemorate him 
and in them ‘‘he, 
being dead, yet 
speaketh. ‘i 
wish,” he said,“ to 
be remembered by 
works that .will be 
of utility and benefit 
to my fellow men.” 
And there is no 
doubt that the King 
and the Queen- 
Mother would preler 
that the memorial 
should be connected 
with the London 
hospitals in some 
way or another, 
knowing that this 
is what he himself 
would have wished 
because their wel- 
fare always lay so 
near his heart. 


A Duke’s Castle in 

the Air. 

[The Duke of 
Argyll, an 


- 2 Hamilton. 
anxious syndicate, 
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and a waiting world have for some time 
been eagerly expecting the news that 
Spanish doubloons in bucketfuls and vast 
treasure of various kinds had been fished 
up out of Tobermory Bay. For over.a year 
now divers and elaborate dredging plant 
have been at work in the duke’s waters 
endeavouring to discover the great treasure 
ship of the Armada, the Florencia, which 
is supposed to have sunk there with her 
untold wealth in sight of Inverary Castle. 
Visions of the sea bed strewn with price- 
less pearls and sumptuous gold plate have 
been dazzling many eyes, and veritable 
chateaux en Espagne have been built on 
its shifting sands, and now comes the 
horrible suggestion [rom a naval historian 
that there was no treasure ship and no 
Florencia; that the galleon of Florence 
which figures on the lists of the Armada 
flotilla was one of the few that came back 
safely to their Mediterranean port, and 
that the ship that perished in Tobermory 
Bay was merely a hired transport—an 
insignificant vessel of some 600 tons— 
having nothing of any lasting value on 
board her. 
& s 

Two Neglected Social Arts. 
A propos of the usual discussion which 
goes on in some of the daily papers 
about this time of the year on the vexed 
question of English v. French clothes, we 
noticed ina French paper the other day 
a solitary retaliation that has a good deal 
of truth in it. The writer, a Frenchwoman, 
generously conceded that it is‘beyond dis- 
pute that les Anglaises have the physical 
advantage over their French sisters, and 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF ABERCORN 


The above photograph was taken a few days ago at their beautiful seat, Barongco 
Stewart, co. Tyrone, where the duke spent his seventy-second birthday last month. 
shows the duke and duchess at afternoon tea on the castle steps. 
& distinction of being a peer in the three kingdoms and also Duke of Chatellerault in France, is 
never happier than when spending a period at Baronscourt among his tenantry and cottagers. 
duke’s heir is his son, the Marquis of Hamilton, who is M.P. for the city of Derry; one of the 
younger sons, Lord John, is shown in the photograph just behind his father. 
the picture is the duchess and her grandson, and on the right her elder daughter, Lady Alexandra 
His grace himself comes of a large family, among whom are such well-known names 
as Lady Lansdowne, the Duchess of Buccleuch, Lady Blandford, and the Dowager Lady Lichfield 
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The duke, who has the unique 


MRS. DUMARESQ 


Daughter of the late Charles B. Gunther of New 
York, whose marriage to Mr. George Bridges, 
D.S.O., only son of Captain E. Bridges of Zeals, 
Wilts, took place at Chapel Royal on September 10: 


that they have removed the reproach that 
the Frenchwoman is the better dressed. 
Weno longer go to Paris for our clothes— 
Paris comes to us. But, she said, there 
are still two things in which we might take 
lessons from our cousins across the Chan- 
nel. They are the arts of walking and of 
sitting down gracefully, to which one 
might add a third—that of sitting still, 
the most difficult of all. La marche 
Anglaise it must be 
confessed is seldom 
a pretty exercise. 
One sees English- 
wonien tramping up 
or down Bond 
Street as though 
they were practising 
“the heather step” 
for the Scotch 
moors, and the art 
of sitting down 
elegantly is as much 
neglected among us, 
while to sit quietly 
seems the rarest of 
accomp! ishments. 
Yet both are neces- 
sary to the woman: 
who would be a 
social success, the 
cult of repose being 
fundamentally 
essential to “ stamp: 
the caste of Vere de 
Vere.’ A shrewd 
old) French am- 
bassador at the 
Court of St. James’s 
UY, once remarked that 
on he could always. 
* tell in a moment 
tinearNewtown "to whatexact grade 
The picture : 
of society a woman: 
belonged by the 
way she sat down, 
and what degree of 
culture she possessed 
by whether — she 
could sit still. 


The 


In the centre of 
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AT THE OBAN GATHERING 


Miss E. Campbell (niece of Duke of 
Argyll) talking to the late member of 
Parliament for Buteshire 


Royal Doings. 
According to present arrangements the 
King and Queen will leave Balmoral 
Castle on or about October 6th. Their 
Majesties will probably stay in town for 
a few days before going to Windsor for 
the autumn and winter. In London their 
Majesties will bid good-bye to the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught prior to their 
Royal Highnesses’ visit “to South Africa. 
Meanwhile. King George intends to have 
some drives of ‘stags in Ballochbuie and 
Abergeldie forests before the Court goes 
south. A few days before their Majesties’ 
departure there will be a series of drives 
for both red deer and roe deer from the 
fine woods on the Birkhall 


and Abergeldie estates. His 
Majesty is naturally de- 
lighted at the excellent 


promise which the Prince 
of Wales showed at his 
recent initiation into the 
mysteries of grouse-shoot- 
ing and deer stalking; 
indeed, there is every 
promise of the young prince 
being in a few years as 
wonderlul a shot as his 
father, perhaps one of the 
finest shots in England. 
Last Wednesday the Queen, 
with Prince Henry of 
Prussia—who is staying at 
Balmoral Castle—and 
Prince Albert paid a visit 
to Queen Alexandra, the 


Princess Royal, and the 
Duke of Fife at Mar Lodge. 


The Ayr Meeting. 
Fa once this year really 
magnificent weather 
favoured a popular race 
meeting. At Ayr last week 
the climatic conditions were 
quite surprisingly favour- 
able, and this no doubt 
accounted for the big crowd 
of people who attended the 
popular meeting. Lord and 
Lady Lonsdale, who again 
took a house in Ayr for the 
event, arrived in their well- 
known wagonettes with the 
postillions in yellow coats 
and white beaver hats. 
With them came _ Lord 


AT THE OBAN GATHERING \ 


Lady George Campbell (with feathers in hat) and Miss Joan Campbell 
snapped the other day while attending the popular Oban gathering—which 
is, of course, one of the most celebrated functions of the north 


Herbert Vane- Tempest, Mrs. Lionel Faudel- 
Phillips, Major Braithwaite, and Lord 
Cholmondeley. Lord Loudoun brought a 
party of friends and so did Lord Ailsa, 
Lord Bute, Colonel and Mrs. Smith Cun- 
inghame, and Mr. George Coats, whose 
party included the Duke of Wellington. 
The Earl of Fingall. 
he Earl of Fingall, who met with a 
very serious accident last week while 
cub-hunting in Meath, is the head of the 
Plunkett family. Originally the family is 
supposed to have come to Ireland from 
Denmark, settling there in the reign of 
Henry Ill. The residence of the Earl of 


ROYAL DOMESTICITY 


The Queen of Spain, holding in her arms the Infanta Beatrice, wan’ 
Mother by the sea at San Sebastian 
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g to the Queen- 


THE TATLER 


. WOODSTOCK AGRICULTURAL SHOW 


two sons 


Fingall—Killeen Castle, co. Meath—is one 
of the oldest and certainly. one of the 
most interesting old castles in’ Ireland. 
King John was once a guest within its 
walls. Lord Fingall’s barony dates back 
as far as 1181, while the earldom, of 
which the present Lord Fingall is the 
tenth holder, was created in 1628. The 
present countess is one of the prettiest 
and certainly one of the most popular 
Irish peeresses. She was formerly Miss 
Daisy Burke of Danefield in Galway, and 
at the time of her marriage was one o! 
the youngest brides of the season, having 
only just left school previously. Her 
typical Irish qualities and her talent for 
entertaining, however 
quickly won for her a well- 
nigh unique position at the 
viceregal court. Her lady- 
ship is also keenly interested 
in the home industries 
movement, and it was 
through her interest and 
enthusiasm in the work 
that much of the present 
improvement, both in 
design and weaving, of the 
celebrated Irish cottage- 
made tweeds was _princi- 
pally due. 


i & & 


An Engagement. 


he announcement of the 
impending marriage 
of Lady Chesham adds yet 
another to the long list of 
aristocratic widows and 
mothers of families who 
have recently made a second 
attempt at the life marital. 
Both Lady Chesham, who 
is a Grosvenor, and her 
future husband, Mr. John 
Moncrieffe, are members 
of enormous families, Mr. 
Moncrieffe being one of a 
family of twenty or more 
children and Lady Ches- 
ham the second of a family 
of ten, which included the 
Marchioness of Ormonde, 
the Duchess of Teck, and 
Lady Crichton, Of Lady 
Chesham’s four children 
only two survive, the 
present Lord Chesham and 
Mrs. Manningham-Buller. 


The Duke of Marlborough (figure i _jw 
white suit), and next to him are Hw | 
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London, September Twenty-first, 1910. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great’ New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: *‘ Tatler,’ London. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins Station. Patronised by Royalty. 
AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Strathspey. W.H. Legge, Manager. 
BOSCOMBE.—Salisbury Hotel. Near links, pier, &c. Very moderate terms. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel, East Cliff. Hotel de Luxe of the South: 
Hotel Mont Dore.. Golf Links within two minutes’ walk. 
Bourne Hall Hotel. Near West Station and Golf Links. 
Hotel Metropole. Manager, W. E. Odlum. 
Weston Hall Hotel. 100 rooms 3 acres private grounds on sea front. 
BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 
BRIGHTON.—Castle Hotel. (Close to sea.) Refurnished. New Proprietor. 
Queen's Hotel. Best position. En pension from 3 guineas per week. 
Royal Alsion. Brighton’s Newest Hotel. Tel., 903 P.O., 1791 National. 
Royal York Hotel. Proprietor, H. J. Preston. 
CARDIFF.—Park Hotel. Best in Wales. Garage. Arthur Guest, Manager. 
Royal Hotel. First-class. All modern improvements Close to G.W. Station. 
COWES.—The Fountain Hotel. Adjoining Pier and Station. 
Gloster Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. 
CROMER.—Grand Hotel. First-class, best position, facing sea and church parade. Garage. 
Red Lion. First-class Family Commercial Hotel. Reilly Mead. 
The Metropole. On East cliff, facing sea. Inclusive terms from £2 15 weekly. 
The Overstrand Hotel. (2 miles.) In heart of Poppyland. Garage. 
CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. : 
EASTBOURNE.—The Chatsworth Private Hotel. First class Facing sea. 
Royal Marine Hotel. Boarding Establishment. Facing sea 
Sea View. Grand Parade. Facing sea. 
GUILDFORD.—Lion Hotel. First class family. 60 rooms. Garage. Tel. 84. 
HASLEMERE.—White Horse Hotel. Old-established family. E. Chase, proprietor. 
HINDHEAD (Surrey).—Hotel Moorlands. On Portsmouth road. 820 ft. above sea. 
HYTHE.—Hotel Imperial. Own golf links. Regt. band Sunday in grounds. 
ILFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 
INVERNESS.—Station Hotel. H.H. Ward, manager. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Ideal for Autumn. 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Large stables and garage. Moderate terms. 
“Telephone 741 Leamington. Telegrams, *‘ Regent.’’ 
LOWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. Facing Pier and Yacht Basin. 3 min. from railway station. 
LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 
MARGATE.—Queen's and High Cliffe. Leading family hotel. 130 sunny rooms. 
Cliftonville Hydro. Turkish Baths. Garage. Week-end tickets. 
White Hart Hotel. Moderate charges. Excellent cuisine. R. Jessop. 
OXFORD.—Mitre Hotel. First-class. Family. Billiards. Garage. 
King's Arms Hotel. Family and residential. Tel. 369. 
PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 
PENZANCE.—Queen's Hotel. The largest and principal family hotel. 
PERTH.—Station Hotel. Covered way. Arthur Foster, manager. 
RAMSGATE.—The Hotel St. Cloud. Facing sea. Elevator. R. Stacey, proprietor. 
SANDOWN, I.W.—Royal Pier Hotel. Lounge. Billiards. Moderate tariff. 
SHERINGHAM.—Grand Hotel. On cliffs facing sea. Adjoining golf links. Garage. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor garage, inspection pit, and petrol stores. 

South Western Hotel. Garage, two pits. Manager, F. Kuntze. 
STONEHAVEN.—Royal Hotel. Facing sea. Links. Proprietor, W. B. Cormack. 
TAUNTON.—Castle Hotel. The County House. Garage and every convenience. 

London Hotel. First-class. Headquarters Royal Automobile Club. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—London Hotel. The Commercial House. Proprietor, G. A. Bilton. 
Royal Hotel. Sea front. Unrivalled view. 
TORQUAY.—Belgrave Hotel. First-class family. In own grounds of 4 acres. 
Imperial Hotel. First-class. 
Queen's Hotel. Central position on sea front. 
Grand Hotel. Nearest station, facing sea, best position. 
Victoria and Albert Hotel. First-class. Due south. Garden. 
TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First-class family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 
VENTNOR.—Bonchurch Hotel. First-class family. In own grounds of 2 acres. 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—St. Mildreds. Best Hotel. Special week-end terms for golfers. 
Westcliff Hotel. Premier position. Facing sea. Garage. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week-end Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 
Royal Hotel for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For sunshine & Atlantic breezes. Guide. Stamps 2d. Phillput, Stationer: 
WINCHESTER.—Royal Hotel. Leading family hotel. Large garden and garage. 
WINDSOR.—White Hart. Oldest and principal hotel. Garage free to customers. 
YARMOUTH, I.W.—Pier Hotel and Castle. First-class. Garden facing sea. 


He RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GEorGE EpWARDES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, A Musical Play, 
OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 to 10. 
Martinek, Every SATURDAY, AT 2 


[= MPIRE. THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB OF THE WORLD. 

c THE DANCING MASTER. LYDIA KYASHT, FRED FARREN, &c. 
BIOSCOPE, AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


NGOR The Splendid Centre from which 

IBYAX . to Tour North Wales. 

Easily accessible by Rail and Sea. Charming Country-side. Golf Links, 
Magnificent Walks and Motor Drives, Amusements, &c. Good Climate. 


SYKES-JOSEPHINE’S “HAUTE NOUVEAUTE” CORSETS 


are ideal ; being built on Anatomical Principles an elegant and graceful contour is created. Mesdames 
are specialists for Fashionable, Surgical, Gestation, Restoring, Obesity and Hunting Corsets. 


Only Address—280, REGENT ST., LONDON. 'Phone: 6346 Gerrard. 
In the SEPTEMBER Issue of 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
(PRICE ONE SHILLING) 


are some excellent photographs of one of the most characteristic and sumptuous 
of Robert Adam’s town houses, 


No. 20, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 


Drawings and Photographs are also given of 


THE STAIRCASE AT CROMWELL HOUSE, HIGHGATE, LONDON. 


Other features include an authoritative article on 


EARLY RENAISSANCE PANELLING, 


by Mr. Gotch, elaborately illustrated; illustrations of the Church of SS. Anselm 
and Cecilia, Kingsway; the Mission Church of St. Barnabas, Shacklewell, 
London; modern details in Paris; and the Liberal Club at Glasgow; while in 
the ‘Town Planning and Housing Supplement”’ are articles on a suburban 
development scheme for a portion of Manchester; the present position of the 
sculptor: and the cost and method of town-planning in America. 

Subscriptions should be sent to— 


The Publisher, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Caxton House, Westminster. 


From THE TIMES, August 4th, 1910. 
The KING and QUEEN have sent for the use of the 


patients in St. George’s Hospital some bound volumes of 


REE oor EEE. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


2) ELSEWHERE 
Twelve months (including double ATEHOME: CANADA. ABROAD. 
but notextra numbers) - - {£1 8s. 2d. £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s, Od. 
Sixmonths - -  - -  - 14s. 1d. 15s, 3d, ($3'75) 19s. 6d. 


Three months Spake pent = - 7s. 1d. 7s. 7d. ($1'85) 9s. Od. 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 
THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of '‘Tue TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


GENUINE FAT WELSH MOUNTAIN MUTTON OR LAMB 


Direct from Home Farm to Consumer. Whole Carcases (about 34 lbs.) 
or Sides at 83d. per Ib., caréfully packed and carriage paid. 


Cash or Reference niust be sent in advance to— 
The Bailiff, RHIWLAS, BALA, Merionethshire, North Wales. 


The American Office of 


ree ea TE eR 


is Transit Buildings, No. 7, East 42nd Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A., 


where all information may be obtained as to Sales 
and Advertisements. 


VOLUMES I. to XXXV. of 


SE esl et et Ged Bae Bead cdyal es 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 19s. Vol. XXXVI., I2s. 6d. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


Ihdsllds Set olla ate ake 
Vol. |., S$2/- Vol. Il. to XL., 19/= each. Vol. XLI., 12/6 


May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 
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THE EPOCH-MAKING ENGAGEME 


i™ 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT \" 
Ar" {\ 
‘*Never will | appear sandwiched in between acrobats and performing dogs,” the great French actress is stated to have declared when an oh ites 
at the Coliseum was first mooted. A promise that such an eventuality would not take place and the offer of the largest salary which has ever been paid 
to any music-hall artist settled the matter, and this ‘‘engagement of an epoch-making character"’ became last Monday un fait accompli. The greatest 
actress of the 19th century thus made her début before a variety audience at the Coliseum, repeating with even greater intensity the triumphs of her 
previous visits to our shores 
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THE GREAT SCENE OF THE THIRD ACT IN 
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Wary 


“NOBODY'S DAUGHTER” 


U 
Which represents Mr. Frampton (Mr. Gerald du Maurier) after his discovery that his wife has deceived him regarding = Xe Dauchter,”’ to whom 
she was the presumed ‘‘adopted aunt.” The names, from left to right, are: Mr. Sidney Valentine, Mr. du Maurier, Miss Lilian Braithwaite, Miss Rosalie 


“* Aberdeen.” 


ord Aberdeen, who, gossip hath it, is 
shortly to be made the recipient of 
the vacant Garter, is not a particularly 
anecdotal peer—peers it would seem ought 
to cultivate the propensity nowadays, it is 
expected of them—but he tells an amusing 
story connected with his name. He had 
arrived at a provincial town where he was 
to spend a night and was asked to sign his 
name in the visitors’ book. He 
signed the single word, ‘‘ Aber- 
deen,” and turned to go when 
the clerk called him back and 
said sternly, ‘Look here, sir, 
this won't do. It’s your name 
we want to know not where 
you came from.” It is an open 
secret that Lord Aberdeen has 
for some time been most anxious 
to relinquish his present post 
of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
which he has only retained for 
so long at the earnest desire of 
the Prime Minister. He and 
Mr. Asquith have been close 
friends for years and might 
have become connected by 
family ties but for the tragic 
death of Lord Aberdeen’s 
younger son, who was engaged 
to the Premier’s daughter. His 
lordship has intimated that he 
does not intend ever to occupy 
a public office again, and 
rumour is already busying itself 
with the next candidate for 
that “heritage of woe,” the 
vice-royalty of the “ distressful 
country.” 


The New Pond Garden at 
Kensington Palace. 
Is it because Londoners are 
already so favoured in the 
matter of beautiful gardens that 
they have so far failed to dis- 
cover the most exquisite of them 
all? There is a delicious gem 
of a garden just in front of 
Kensington Palace, a little to 


Toller, and Miss Mary Rorke 


the east of Queen Anue’s orangery, which, 
though it was opened to the public view 
some fifteen months ago, is still com- 
paratively deserted and apparently little 
known. This is the old-fashioned sunk 
garden with its clipped yews, terraces 
bordered with pleached limes and stone- 
paved, its figured beds edged with trimmed 
box, -its sundials, carved stone piers, 
wrought-iron grilles and gates, and lily 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF LADY 


Who before her marriage to Lord Shrewsbury’s eldest son in 1904, was 


INGESTRE 


Lady Winifred, daughter of the late Lord Alexander Paget. 
Lady Ingestre, who have one little girl, live in a charming house in New 


Cavendish Street 
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pond in the centre of it. It has been 
made alter the plan of Henry VIII.’s de- 
lightful pond garden at Hampton Court 
and is a triumph of the gardener’s art, in 
perfect keeping with what Pope called 
“the genius of the place.’ A pathetic 
interest is attached to it by the fact that 
its laying out was_one of the favourite 
projects of the late King, who was so 
deeply interested in all things beautiful. 

& 
The Orangery Improvements. 
Facing the new sunk garden 

in front of Kensington 
Palace, and divided from it by 
about an acre and a half, is 
Queen Anne’s: orangery, said to 
be a masterpiece of gardening 
architecture. This space has 
been cleared, levelled, turfed, 
and divided into two lawns 
by a gravel walk leading to it 
from the pond garden. Thus 
the orangery is to be seen now 
as it has not been seen for a 
hundred years in its proper’ per- 
spective, at which all lovers of 
London and its beauty spots 
may rejoice. Along the sides 
of this strip of ground is.a 
privet hedge and inside ate 
planted a few clipped standard 
bays and pyramid hollies, but 
it is to be hoped that the 
Treasury will soon open its 
heart—and its purse strings— 
to provide the parterre of flowers 
in the eighteenth-century style 
which the piece of ground is 
obviously intended for; then 
we shall have every reason to 
feel gratified that the beautiful 
old palace of Kensington, the 
birthplace not only of Queen 
Victoria but of Queen Mary, 
our present Queen, stands at 
last in surroundings: that are 
historically and artistically 
worthy of it. A parterre would 
make the place a_ typical 
eighteenth-century garden. 
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THE BURDEN OF RESPONSIBILITY AND ABUSE 
Is Whitening the Erstwhile Dark Locks of the Chancellor. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE, MRS. LLOYD GEORGE, AND MISS MEGAN LLOYD GEORGE 
At the Eisteddfod at Colwyn Bay last week, when he laid the foundation stone of the Penrhos College for Girls. It will be noticed in the picture that the 
His welcome at Colwyn Bay was typical of the hold which he has 


youthful Chancellor has turned very grey in the last two years of strife and turbulence. 
upon the affections of the gallant little principality, resembling the devotion and enthusiasm which Mr. Joseph Chamberlain inspires in Birmingham 


and district 


set \ 


GUSOD, SIE IRI Lake 


Racing Notebook : 


The Turn in the Lane. 

F the Manton stable—of which the man 
in command is quiet, unaffected, and 
modest Alec Taylor—never wins an- 
other race this season it will never 

theless have had a splendid year. Without 
appealing to books of reference we can 
most of us recall at a moment that horses 
trained at Manton have this season won 
the Derby, Oaks, Ascot Gold Cup, Chester 
Cup, Northumberland Plate, Ascot Stakes, 
Great Yorkshire Stakes, halved the [clipe 
Stakes, and won the St. James’s Palace 
Stakes (Ascot), etc.,. while last year 
Bayardo and Lemberg between them won 
many thousands of pounds. Has the 
long run of luck come to an end? It 
would almost seem like it; for Lemberg 
was licked for the St. Leger—whether 
unluckily or not I will not pause to argue 
—-while Bayardo is not likely to run 
again, and at any rate had to forego 
contesting the Doncaster Cup. 


% & Bod 


Breaking the Ice. 
Weer Maid of Corinth was beaten by 
Merry Jack at Hurst Park last 
month I heard Mr. Robert Sievier, who 
can see humour in all things great and 
small, remark to the philosophical Taylor, 
“So you've broken the ice at last!” It 
was a rather clever thing to say and raised 
a laugh in one who must have been disap- 
pointed at defeat. You generally make a 
remark of that kind to your friend when 
he has backed a good winner alter a long 
run of bad luck. “ Robert le Diable’”—who 
must have also been disappointed at the 
result, for Maid of Corinth is the second 
daughter of his beloved Sceptre—used the 
words to remind Alec Taylor that he had 
broken the ice of good luck at last; and 
sure enough since those words were uttered 
Lemberg failed to find glory at Doncaster, 
Bayardo gives no encouragement to keep 
him in training longer, and Rosedrop 
failed dreadfully in an attempt to confirm 
previous running by winning the Park 
Hill Stakes. 


“Warned Off.”’ 
You should, by the way, make a point 
of securing Mr. Sievier’s astonishingly 
good racing novel, “ Warned Off.” It is 
the best thing I have ever known of its 
kind, and the author’s unequalled know- 
ledge of the happy highways and shady 
bywavs of the turf is thrown into bold 


THE DUKE OF MONTROSE 


In the ring at the Ayr rac 


relief in this book. There are\stenes at 
famous London and Paris. restaurants, 
high life among the racing set in the 
West-end is picturesquely illuminated, 
and you will inevitably be tempted tc 
hazard guesses more or less shrewd at the 
identity of a number of the leading 
characters. But what I think are the best 
features of the book—best from the point 
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By 
‘6 Tihhe Syce.’’ 


of view of conception and literary ability 
—are the word picture of the paddock at 
Liverpool on a Grand National Day and 
the masterly cross-examination of the. 
wicked villain in the law court. Then, 
too, the methods of the stewards of racing 
in carrying out investigations are vigor- 
ously outlined, leaving it perfectly clear 
that those methods are un-English and 


‘unfair because they are barren of justice to 


the peopleaccused. “‘ Warned Off”’ is quite 
a classic in its way and makes you admire 
the amazing versatility of the author. 


Ss ® % 
Cesarewitch Movements. 
ake judge by the betting one would think 
that the Cesarewitch was taking 
place to-day. Ten days ago while yet 
the glamour of Bronzino’s Doncaster Cup: 
victory was upon everyone that horse was 
actually quoted in the betting at 9 to 2, 
and the race is still a fortnight off. Then 
he was considerably eased up and Pure 
Gem was pushed to the front, with the 
result that an absurdly short price was 
offered and taken about him. It is, of 
course, obyious to anyone who has been 
watching recent form that Pure Gem and 
the selected of Mr. James de Rothschild 
(Bronzino or Laughing Mirror) possess fine 
chances, but I should be sorry to blind 
myself to the fact that ‘‘ there are others.” 
You must not be surprised to find Alec 
having something to say, and why 
not his horse,’ Rocksavage, be the 
? For a man-to take g to 2 about 
ronzino a month before the race suggests 
t only panicky rashness but positive 
idjocy. 1 remember three years ago an 
almost equally good thing for the Cesare- 
witch. Baltinglass, like Bronzino, finished 
second for the St. Leger, only the former 
was beaten six lengths by Woolwinder. 
But Baltinglass had only 6 st. 9 lb. to 
carry in the Cesarewitch and he started on 
the day very hot indeed at gto 4. What 
was his fate? Fourth. He lost, and re- 
minded us again that St. Leger form is 
not an infallible guide to riches, The 
Cesarewitch proposition will keep. 


The Kingsbury Polo Club held their gymkhana meeting and steeplechase at Kingsbury recently. 


AN “AFFINITY” 


RACE-—THE FINISH 


A great success was secured. Of all the events, which 


were watched with great interest by the members and a host of friends who were present, none provided more amusement than the above race, when 
ladies mounted on horses and men suitably mounted on donkeys were tethered in pairs and raced. 
along by the swifter animals they just dug their hoofs.in and stopped dead; when the horses felt the tug they too stopped. The readers can ing the 


amusing episodes which occurred. The winners are to be seen on the left of the picture (X 
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PERSONALITIES AT THE AYR MEETING. 


THE HON. FRANK MONTGOMERIE AND MRS. MONTGOMERIE LADY LOUDOUN 


In the paddock Who brought a large house party 


LADY ALFRED BROWNE LORD NINIAN CRICHTON-STUART 


The Ayr Meeting was held in beautiful weather’ and was very crowded, and the heat was so great in the afternoon that many ladies had to seek the shade 
of the trees. Many well-known people and smart dresses added greatly to the gaiety of this, the pleasantest of Scotch meetings 
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EAR OLD UNCLE,—I am glad 
you are home again. I feel so 
nervous when you are out on the 
high roads by your lonesome. 

You are such a susceptible old darling, 
you know, and I am always so terribly 
afraid that you will bring home a new 
aunt alter one of your holiday rambles. I 
don’t know why I say “new.” I don’t 
care a pin whether she be “ new ” or “ old.” 
What I should object to would be the 
“aunt” herself. Do you know, dear, lam 
in a very unloving mood towards Paris just 
now. The gay city is making me bad- 
tempered and altogether horrid. I feel 
that the holidays have been too short, and 
I simply can’t settle down to work or play 
in town yet. I think I shall run up to 
Brussels for a change. Let me see; on the 
map it is in an upward direction, isn’t it ? 
Yes; then Ill run up there for a few days 
next week. 


cod bos i 


Paris is dull and gloomy, but people are 
slowly coming back and it is already 
impossible to get through the Boulevard 
Haussman and Rue Lalayette under hallf- 
an-hour (while: the taxi ticks merrily) in 
the middle of the day because of the 
traffic ; in a week or so it will take even 
longer. Sometimes in the season when 
your taxi gets jammed into the middle of 
the crush just outside the Galleries Lafay- 
ette or at the corner of the Rue Saint 
Lazare the only thing to do is to get out 
and walk, but it is an uncomfortable 
sort of thing to do because the shover 
swears so when you leave him there alone 
to fight his way out without a fare. The 
tip has to be ruinous in order to conciliate 
him. One night this week—I ought to 
say evening but really it becomes dark 
so early that one feels “ middle-of-the- 
nightish” at nine o’clock—we went to 
Cabassud’s for a farewell-summer dinner 
I do so love that little restaurant on the 
lake at Ville d’Avray. I feel quite sorry 
to think that a whole winter must pass 
before I can go there and dine in one of 
the little cubby-hole balconies that look 
out over the water. 
tt # t 
Ore can tell the season of the year by 
the state of the roads in the Bois and 
on the way to Versailles. All the summer 
past countless tyres have been worn out 
by and have worn down the roads ; now it 
is like driving over bricks and you jolt, 
jolt, jolt, till you are breathless and the 
limousine groans while the wind screen is 
almost torn away from the screws; the 
windows rattle like those of an old four- 
wheeler, and you feel anxious as you think 
of the possible repair bill to make all 
taut again. 
te it it 
De you know Dranem, uncle? He is 
our Parisian George Robey. A 
charming comedian; middle aged, quite 
bald, very nervous, and awfully clever. 
Well, he is engaged to play Le Médecin 
Malgré Lui at the Odéon, which theatre is, 
as you know, le second Thédtre Frangais. 
When will George Robey play Touchstone ? 
Entre-tot et moi, he would probably do it 
very well if he wanted to. How stupid I 
am. It doesn’t follow that because the 
two comedians have similar mannerisms 
that one must needs follow the other’s 
example. 
& tt 
f course, Dranem’s admirers are very 
proud of him, and I suppose now we 
shall see all the grands comiques Parisiens 


striving hard to get engagements to play 
in the classics. I don’t mind, and it 
wouldn’t matter if I did, but I: hope that 
Dranem won't get spoilt as Polaire was 
spoilt when she left the music-hall stage 
and went in for legitimate comedy. That 
reminds me, dear, you ought to hear Popo 
talk about the States now she is back. As 
far as I can gather all the male population 
on the other side of the herring pond spends 
its time throwing roses under the slim- 
waisted lady’s feet every time she is pleased 
to walk abroad. 


eae) ar ray 


Di I ever tell you, dear, that once, 

many years ago, Polaire played 
Galatea to de Max’s Polyphemus? She 
wore a white flowing robe and a golden 


THE DANCING STAR OF THE OPERA COMI 


Mile. Regina Badet, the famous Parisian beauty 
and premiére danseuse of the Paris Opéra Comique, 
who recently appeared at the Palace Theatre ina 
classical interlude. Mlle. Badet is a well-known 
Parisian favourite who is celebrated for her won- 
derful poses and for the extraordinary number of 
photographs which are published in the illustrated 
papers all over the world. Her intention, it is said, 
is to desert dancing and appear in future as an 
actress; for this object she is studying under the 
best professors in the French capital, and inci- 
dentally had a violent quarrel with Polaire, whose 
portrait appears on the opposite page, because 
the author of a new comedy gave her the principal 
réle after promising it to the other actress 


wig—can you imagine it? Tradition 
has it that once during a long tirade 
with which de Max held the stage 
she went to sleep in full view of the 
audience, and when the actor surrepti- 
tiously kicked her to wake her up Polaire, 
from sheer force of habit, began to sing 
the music-hall song that happened to be 
popular at the time. I feel sure that this 
Is exaggeration though- 
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drifted into the Invalides the other day. 
Occasionally when I feel provincial 1 


. “do” the sights of Paris, you know—Notre 


Dame, the Morgue, Jardin des Plantes, etc. 
Well, while I was pottering about I came 
across a. group of German tourists who 
were looking at some old-fashioned rifles. 
An aged veteran was standing near and 
for his benefit the Schermans remarked 
that the guns were “not mooch goot.” 
The old man’s eyes twinkled as he de- 
clared, “ They were rotten for shooting, but 
you ought to have seen us at Champigny 
when we walked into you with bayonets 
on ’em.” The tourists moved on in a 
hurry. 
& o & 


Racul Gunsbourg, composer - author of 

Le Vieil Aigle and Ivan le Terrible, 
shortly to be produced at the Opera House 
in Brussels before it is given at Monte 
Carlo by “command” of the Prince of 
Monaco, has been promoted from “‘officer’” 
to “chevalier ”’ de la Legion d’Honneur. It 
is a most merited distinction, for ‘‘ Raoul’” 
is the hardest worker and the most ardent 
promoter of Art—with a capital A—in 
eyery shape, form, or kind. 


Es # ah 
hanks, uncle dear. I received the 
“funny coye’s” charming little 


letter. What a pity I am going away. 
Perhaps he won’t be funny by the time 
I get home. Of course I theatred a lot 
this week. I went to see Vera again at 
Mariguy and looked in at the Comédie 
Francaise—sans oubliey that first perform- 
ance of L’Enlévement des Sabines at the 
Nouvautés, which is not a very big success 
in spite of the many pretty women who 
play in it. I think you know Marthe 
Derminy, who imitates Lavalliere so per- 
fectly—dark, pretty eyes, etc., etc. ; in fact, 
altogether quite alluring. Ir the house 
there were quite a few celebrities in 
spite of the out-season time of year, car 
toutes ces dames sont pas revenues encore! 
Mistinguett was there. Her short, curly 
fair hair is very blonde at the ends and 
quite dark chestnut at the roots; but then, 
as she remarked to Davin de Champilos, 
the clever soiviste of the theatrical daily, 
Comeedia, “comme ¢a il y en a pour tous 
les gouts.” 
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épa Bonalé aux beaux yeux, whose 
‘3, beautiful voice we hope to hear this 
et more olten than we did last season— 
I sHeuld like to see her as commeére at the 
Cigale, would you? Well, of course, you 
don’t know. Marcelle Yrven, blonde, pink, 
and white, positively bursting out of her 
clothes. I thought of David Copperfield’s 
Peggotty every time Marcelle laughed, and 
awaited anxiously for a popping sound ; 
sans doute, her buttons are sewn on more 
solidly than those of Barkis’s immortal 
wile. 
u vt a 


]_iliane Greuze, who now appears in 

public without her mamma, seems 
quite grown up—oui, ma chéve—and is going 
to act at the Athenée in Arthus’s new 
comedy. Uncle mine, I hope you are good 
now and have settled down again after 
your holidays. Of course it is easier for 
you to settle down because your trips 
abroad are always so fatiguing that you 
must find it positively delicious to be 
home again and ir calm waters. Adieu, 
mon cher; I shall probably write to you 
next week from Brussels. Write soon.— 
Your loving PrisciLua. 
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“THERE’S “AIR”’—POLAIRE! 


Bert 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE BIZARRE POLAIRE 


Nevertheless, she is one of the few actresses of 
Originally she began life with ambitions 


Mile. Polaire, the ‘freak’ beauty of Paris, who was billed in America as ‘‘the ugliest woman on earth.” 

marked and definite personality in the world and is one of the most celebrated characters in the French capital. 

after being an ordinary ‘‘beauty,” but in this réle she failed, when it suddenly struck her that if she concentrated all her defects she might create a 

sensation of novelty. This she did. She pinched in her waist until it was considered the smallest in the world, she wore her hair like an Indian squaw, 

reddened her lips, jaws, and tongue, and whitened her complexion. The result was she became the rage, and because she possesses immense talent and 
any amount of wit and cleverness she has become one of the leading actresses of the day 
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Spiritualism. 

PIRITUALISTS like Socialists seem 
to me invariably the very worst 
argument against the practical 
working of their particular tenets ; 

nor is my opinion of the former in any 
way altered after reading Mr. Frank Pod- 
more’s posthumous work, ‘The Newer 
Spiritualism” (Fisher Unwin). It is diffi- 
cult for anyone to take seriously such a 
mass of doubtful evidence in favour of a 
mysterious “force” as this author-—like 
so many others who write upon this 
engrossing subject—has managed to com- 
pile. Of course, very few people who 
have at all studied the subject will deny 
that there are many mysterious elements 
in life which no scientist has ever yet 
been able to either explain successfully or 
even to explain away; but the accumu- 
lation of fraud and imposture of which 
Euslapia Palladino, Daniel Dunglas 
Home, and all the rest of the celebrated 
mediums of the past form such well- 
known examples are very poor bases to 
build up a science which, more than any 
other perhaps, is vitally important to the 
happiness of the human race. 


Expert Conjuring. 
It must, however, be said of Mr. Frank 

Podmore’s interesting book that after 
giving long descriptions of the different 
séances at which these mediums have 
manifested their extraordinary “ powers,” 
he owns that in very many instances these 
manifestations were due either to conjur- 
ing or misrepresentation, while those whose 
lalsity were not discovered at the time he 
shows clearly exactly where the people 
who witnessed the occurrences might 
easily have been mistaken or deceived. 
Yet in spite of all the evidences of fraud 
with which these mediums have been 
charged he still persists in giving a certain 
amount of scientific importance to their 
revelations, and builds therefrom all sorts 
of scientific deductions which, though in- 
teresting in themselves, invariably fail in 
carrying full and absolute conviction. 
Perhaps the most truly interesting portion 
of the book is contained 
in the preface, the gist of 
which is best summed up 
in the words of the late 
Frederic Myers. ‘“ Might 
not,” he asks, “all the 
hysterical tale be told 
mutato nomine of the whole 
race of mortal men? What 


assurance have we_ that 
from some point of higher 
vision we men are not 
as these shrunken’ and 
shadowed souls?” 
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Futile Messages. 


A™ yet when silted down 
how small and paltry 
seem even the most reliable 
evidences that there is a 
power latent in many of 
us ‘by the means of which 
we could communicate 
with the world of spirits. 
There are stories without 
end of dancing sofas or 
waltzing chairs, of plates 
and dishes flying “about 
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the room, and absurdly unimportant and 
trivial messages delivered by means of 
knocks underneath a table. When put 
to the test of something really important 
these so-called spirits tell us absolutely 
nothing, their utter ignorance for the 


most part seeming to be as great as the 
for information. 


Take, 


person who asks 


MRS. HEMMERDE 


The wife of the well-known K.C., M.P., who is the 

Recorder of Liverpoo! and who has broken new 

ground by writing a play for Mr. Lewis Waller, 
which will shortly be produced 


for example, this story: The message was 
put into the mouth of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
deceased Aunt Anne, who said that Char- 
ley, “her Charley,” had eaten the “bird, 
the chicken, and “made himself sick. He 
has had trouble with stomach—some 
kind of bird. Quite sick. A subsequent 
letter from Sir Oliver’s cousin gave the 


CARICATURES OF MADAME YVETTE QUILBERT 


The picture on the right is from a caricature by L, Cappiello, and on the left from 

a caricature by Brod, a Hungarian caricaturist. 

baud, now conductor at the Opéra de la Gaité, is seen at the piano. 

from a book recently issued by Messrs. Mills and Boon entitled “Struggles and 
Victories,” by Yvette Guilbert and Harold Simpson 
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Her former pianist, Mr. Archam- 
The above are 


news that Charley in Manitoba had shot 
a prairie hen in the close season, “so we 
had tohide it; it was hung for about a 
fortnight, and a few days before Christmas 
we ateit, Charley eating most; the bird 
didn’t make him ill, but he was ill at the 
time.” ‘It is hard to take that evidence of 
telepathy as any other than a mere un- 
important coincidence. And yet the sub- 
ject ol telepathy, of mesmerism, and spirit 
messages is so absorbing and so vitally 
important to the happiness of us all that 
books such as “The Newer Spiritualism ” 
should be seriously studied and read. But 
I wish that the truth of spiritualism be- 
came more apparent with a deeper know- 
ledge; honestly, I cannot say that it 


does. 
it A % 
A Life’s Story. 
NM ore interesting, more human, and 
more engrossing than the — vast 


majority of novels is the story of “ Yvette 
Guilbert: Struggles and Victories’ (Mills 
and Boon), written by herself and Mr. 
Harold Simpson. Most people know the 
artist, but it is left to this delightful 
monograph to make us better acquainted 
with the woman. Few singers have re- 
ceived more adulation than Yvette Guil- 
bert, and certainly few artists more 
richly deserved praise. Yet her early life 
was one ol well-nigh overwhelming ad- 
versity and disappointment. Born in a 
humble quarter of Paris, her father was 
one of those men who are one of the cry- 
ing shames of civilisation. Not only did 
he cruelly ill-treat his wife and child but 
he practically left them to starve while he 
drank away his earnings at the nearest 
drinking saloon. Speaking of her mother 
Madame Guilbert writes: ‘There were 
days when she was without food, without 
fire, without furniture, without a rool to 
cover lier ; when she had nothing, nothing, 
nothing except the child she nursed in 
her arms.” For a time mother and 
daughter earned a meagre livelihood at 
dressmaking for customers who usually 
failed to pay their account. The authoress 
tells how one day she meta great mondaine 
who invariably never paid her bill—the 
bill which was practically to keep the soul 
of mother and daughter together—fifteen 
years later in a fashionable Paris drawing- 
room, °‘‘*She wasn’t quite such a success,’ 
J heard her say, ‘when she 
Was running about the 
streets in threadbare shoes. 
See how everybody is pay- 
ing homage to-day to the 
talent, the chic, and dis- 
tinction of this girl. When 
I used to know her she was 
—would you believe it ?— 
a wretched little errand 
girl, Now, to-night, she 
pretends that she doesn’t 
know me.’ | turned round 
at this and with a sweet 
smile and with a perfectly 
calm voice I said, ‘You 
are making a mistake, my 
dear madame. The little 
errand girl of other days 
has by no means forgotten 
you, nor how olten her 
errand was to call at your 
house and ask lor a settle- 
ment of her account.’ ” 


Success—at Last. 

M adame Guilbert’s 
account of her strug- 

failures, and eventual 


(Continued on p, 308) 
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A DEAR LITTLE SEA-MAIDEN AND HER GUARDIAN. 


Bassano 


THE LADY MERCY GREVILLE, YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK, AND. HER LITTLE 
DOG—ON GUARD 


Lady Mary is the youngest daughter of the lovely and talented Countess of Warwick. She is a very captivating little person of decided originality and the 
highest of high spirits. With her is one of her favourite companions and guardians, whose expression of watchful devotion presents an amusing contrast 
to the insouciant gaiety of his little mistress 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


success make not only a singularly im- 
pressive story but a lesson of the utmost 
value toall young aspirants alter dramatic 
fortune. Against the advice of her friends 
the singer quitted the Variété where she 
was “getting on fairly well,” playing 
minor parts in comedy, to try her fortune 
on the music halls. At Lyons, however, 
where she made her début, she was hissed 
off the stage, and little better success 
awaited her in Paris. Yet still she 
persevered, undaunted by the adverse 
criticism or even more killing silence of 
all those whose opinion was most worth 
having. The public of Liége, in Belgium, 
first discovered her genius, 
which opinion was imme- 
diately afterwards strength- 
ened by the playgoers of 
Brussels. ‘Then came a local 
fame in the café concerts of 
Montmartre, which was im- 
mediately followed by one of 
the most sensational suc- 
cesses which the music-hall 
stage has ever known. The 
rest of Yvette Guilbert’s ex- 
traordinary career of triumph 
is artistic history. 

% cod tt 
A Story of Village Life. 
[2 “A Village Community” 

(Allen) Mr. Hope Dawlish 
has written a vivid, even 
impressive, picture of rural 
life, but, if I may add a note 
of adverse criticism, it is this, 
that his style was far too 
heavy for his subject. His 
characters are all well drawn 
but they never develop 
themselves, but are built up 
by the author with pages 
of analysis and description 
which at times are somewhat 
difficult to bear. Also the 
author's many excursions 
into philosophy and _ senti- 
ment lack that arresting 
personal note which pre- 
vents such things being other 
than tiresome to the reader 
who desires to get on with 
the story. And the last and 
final objection is that Mr. 
Hope Dawlish has appa- 
rently not the vestige of a 
sense of humour. This gives 
his book a certain heaviness 
which no book of pure word- 
painting and description 
should ever possess. Never- 
theless there is a great deal 
of interest in these pages of 
rural life and character. The 
portraits of Garsnet, the 
Socialist, and his wife and son are exceed- 
ingly well drawn. ‘The final tragedy is 
also very finely worked up. In Dr. Jack, 
however, the author is not so successful. 
His perfection is more tian a_ trifle 
prosy, and the “ gentlefolk ”—Sir Henry 
Dale, Lady Dale, and their son, Miss 
Alexander, the clergyman, and the rest— 
haye not the same reality of the poorer 
village folk. Mr. Hope Dawlish’s book is, 
however, well worthy of being read, as 
are all his books. 


th t te 
Thoughts from ‘‘A Village Community.” 


sf very man is a Radical at heart.” 
“The laughter of the world should 

be levelled not at the instinctive action 

but at the failure to carry it through.” 


Shepherd’s Bush Empire. 


“What would the world be without 
its maiden ladies? Their province is as 
yet but ill-defined, and does not meet 
with proper recognition, yet it is far more 
important than that of old bachelors.” 

“One woman can ruin the most 
discreet man.” 

“ The practice of the world nowadays 
does not fit in with its philosophy. You 
set out resolutely to achieve honour, 
and you find the-road literally blocked 


with people who have had honour 
thrust upon them, people who you 
know well enough never could have 


achieved it.” 


PAVLOVA AND MORDKIN—:N MINIATURE 


Miss Elise Craven, the wonderful child dancer, and Master Clare 


“Pinkie and the Fairies” with great success 


A Remarkable Effort. 


* An Affair of Dishonour”’ (Heinemann) 

is really a wonderful tour de force. 
Mr. William de Morgan has surpassed in 
cleverness even himself. The period of 
the story is most difficult to realise suc- 
cesslully—namely, the years immediately 
before and after the great plague. Most 
modern novels dealing with a particular 
period are hopeless failures as regard 
illusion. The characters are nearly 
always suburban ladies and gentlemen 
masquerading in fancy dress, and the 
incidents are those usually associated with 
grocers’ almanacs or a Lyceum costume 
melodrama; hardly ever are they really 
vivid, arresting, alive. “An Affair of 
Dishonour,” however, is all these things, 
and more. 
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giving wonderfully pretty imitations of these famous Russian dancers at the 


Little Miss Craven, it will be remembered, danced in 


The Storm. 
[t is vividly, wonderfully written, as are 
all Mr. de Morgan’s books. ‘Take, for 
example, this passage—a well-nigh per- 
fect word picture. The situation arises 
immediately after Lucy Mauleverer, the 
heroine, who has been seduced from her 
parents by Sir Oliver Rayton to live with 
him as his wife, discovers that the man 
to whom she had given her honour had 
killed her father in a duel. “So they 
remain, but neither knows how long. It 
may be a few seconds or it may be hours 
for any measure of time in the mind of 
either. She remains fixed and motion- 
less, a verv statue in her 
stillness; and as the flaring 
candles, now near their end, 
shift and flicker in the wind 
each time it blows open a 
loose casement, letting in a 
rush of music from the sea, 
her face shows white in the 
moonlight they give place 
to. Not a sound Irom either 
— nothing against sheer 
silence but the life of the 
night without, the distant 
thunder of the shore, the cry 
of its responsive shingle, the 
wind that means to find in 
the hours of sleep new ways 
of moaning through the 
silent house and roaring in 
its chimneys, and now is 
rushing inland with the 
flying scud of foam below 
and vapour over head to 
tell to all who will listen 
what it means — that low 
bank of inky black it left 
upon the offing, and how 
it will not be laggard long. 
Make shutters fast; it is the 
storm. ‘That is its word to 
wakelul ears; few enough 
now, so late is the hour.” 


te t i 


Thoughts from ‘An Affair 


of Dishonour.” 

sf N othing is more painful 
to the mind than a 

doubt of its own soundness.” 

“How the thought we 
choose and fancy our own 
hates the intrusion of the 
thought we have no choice 
in. 

ts “When lies are afoot it 
is sweet to have a word or 
two of truth to speak, and 

a mighty ease to the con- 

science.” 

“Many hold that in no 
woman's heart can love be 
slain outright, even though 

hate be ready with a helping hand.”’ 

“Tor no woman's love ever dies, and 
some few men in this are not unlike 
women.” 

“Nothing is, nor can be, more weari- 
some to the heart than the intrusion of 
the little vulgar things of daily lile when 
thought and feeling are at their highest 
tension, at moments when of all things 
our longing is to get away, to be alone; 
to struggle, as may be, against remorse or 
grief, or apprehension of some dreaded 
news to come.” 

Some Interesting Books. 

HE Parson’s Pieasance. By the Rev. 

P. H. Ditchfield. (Mills and Boon.) 
Two Men anp Gwenpa. By Mabel 

Barnes-Grundy. (AZills and Boon.) 
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PICTURE WITH A SAD INTEREST. 


A PORTRAIT OF. PRINCESS ALEXANDER OF TECK r." 


With her three children, the youngest of whom, Prince Maurice (seen on the Princess's lap), died suddenly last week. The little girl on the left is 

Princess May, born in 1906, and the little boy is Prince Rupert, born in 1907. The above photograph is the last taken before the sad event. The 

Princess, who is a daughter of the late Duke of Albany and married Prince Alexander of Teck in 1904, will have universal and deep sympathy 
in her loss 
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Tine Success of tihe 


The Unauthorised Parody. 

F you want to thoroughly enjoy The 
Chocolate Soldiey, and the whole of 
London is likely to be enjoying it 
for many months to come, you must 

forget that it ever bore even a remote 
relationship to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
wonderful farce, Avms and the Man. True, 
the story o! that modern masterpiece is 
there, vaguely suggested, sketchily drawn 
in, but it is far better to ignore the fact 
altogether and just consider it as a very 
commonplace libretto which has,come to 
us from Vienna, vid America. For ‘to tell 

1e truth, which everybody in the piece 
\.Syems to consider a very unnecessary thing 
4 do, there is precious little that is 
wonderful about the “book” of The 
Chocolate Soldier, unless, of course, an 
almost total absence of real, wit and 
lumour is in itself something to marvel 
at. Asan example of this let me quote 
an incident in the second act when some- 
body or other asks the elderly Lothario, 
Casimir Popoff, whether he believes in the 
“higher love.” ‘Ot course I do,’ he 
replies; ‘‘who’s that pretty girl up there 
on the top of the ladder?” 


* * * 
Old Situations Amusingly Rejuvenated. 


Yet in spite of its commonplace dialogue 

and lyrics The Chocolate Soldier re- 
mains pleasantly amusing from the rise 
of the curtain to the fall. The comic 
situations and many of the jokes may be 
as old as the hills, yet they are given by 
the clever company at the Lyric Theatre 
with so much gusto and brightness that 
they seem to possess almost the attraction 
of novelties. The most original act is 
the first, when the escaped Servian spy 
finds his way into the bedroom of Nadina 
just’ when that es young lady is 


thinking of retiring fo - the night. The 
picture of the rhe daughter, and 


cousin all trying to outvie each other in 
feminine attention to this, the only man 
they have seen for weeks and weeks, is, in 
spite of its antique qualities, irresistibly 
funny. The second act 
is the most broadly 
comic and contains one 
of the most beautifully 
worked-up finales that 
I have heard in a piece 
of this class for a very 
long time. The last act 
is mostly “padding,” 
but it is saved from 
utter futility by a really 
exquisite duet delight- 
fully sung by Miss Con- 
stance Drever and Mr. 
C. H. Workman. 


The Waltz. 


or the first quarter of 

an hour or so it 
looked as if The Choco- 
late Soldiey was going 
to be rather a tame» 
affair. The first night 
audience was ~ coldly 
critical, and the absence 
of an opening chorus, 
although a relief to most 
people, nevertheless gave 
the commencement that 
air of novelty which 


Miss Elsie Spain, and Miss Amy Augarde, 
but it was received without enthusiasm. 
It fell to Miss Drever to wake the house up. 
She did it with a waltz song—the waltz, 
I may as well say—which, superbly sung 
by this cleyer singer, sent the audience 


NOT ENJOYING HERSELF 


A picture of Miss Antoinette Barrett, aged two 
years, as an Oriental dancer in a recent children’s 
féte in New York 


wild with delight. I cannot well explain 
the charm of this melody, which will cer- 
tainly become the curse of every over- 
wrought householder for many months, if 
not years, to come. It is even more 


AUTHOR, ACTOR, AND PRODUCER 
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sensuously~ beautiful than “The Waltz 
Dream” and a million times superior to 
that banal mixture of tumtumminess from 
The Merry Widow. The tune reappears 
again in the wonderful finale of the second 
act above referred to, and we hear it yet 
a third time at the opening of the third 
act, while, as if the orchestra is deter- 
mined that its seductive sweetness should 
be ringing in our heads for the rest of our 
natural life, it plays us out with it after 
the performance is all over, 


The Music. 
Bt the two qualities which launched 
The Chocolate Soldier into the ocean 
of a huge London success were, firstly, the 
music and, secondly, the vocal and dra- 
matic competence of the company engaged. 
Mr. Oscar Strauss’s music is a thing of 
sheer joy; it is champagne—sparkling, 
ellervescing, intoxicating. There is not 
a single trite or commonplace number in 
the whole score ; the only one indeed which 
verges on the ordinary is the duet in the 
third act, which, however, is saved from 
being compared disadvantageously to 
all the other numbers by the dainty way 
it is sung by Miss Elsie Spain and Mr. 
Roland Cunningham: Of course, the real 
vocal burden rests upon Miss Constance 
Drever and Mr. C. H. Workman, and 
these two admirable artists—as lor the 
matter of fact do the entire company— 
show Londoners for well-nigh the first 
time how these haunting Viennese melo- 
dies should really be sung. 
= it % 
e Company. 
ut a better all-round company than the 
one playing in The Chocolate Soldier 
at the Lyric is not to be seen in any 
musical production at the present time in 
London. Without any “star” of over- 
whelming magnitude the success of the 
comic opera is as much that of the singer 
as of the composer. Miss Constance 
Drever has a fine voice of remarkable 
range which she uses with a passion and 
abandon only too rarely 
to be heard on the 
English — stage. Her 
acting has its moments 
of gaucherie, but she 
enters so into the spirit 
of the thing and is so 
dainty and charming 
that she carries all 
before her, Equally suc- 
cessful, too, is Mr, C. H. 
Workman, whose fine 
baritone voice is heard 
in The Chocolate Soldier 
to better advantage than 
in any piece in which he 
has appeared for some 
long time. Hardly less 
delightlul are Miss Elsie 
Spain and Miss Amy 
Augarde. The chorus is 
not only large—almost 
too large, seeing that 
most of them must have 
got some rather severe 
bumps during their exe- 
cution of the national 
dance in the second act 
—but it sings with ad- 
X\2 mirable point and is by 
XN no means content to 


most English audiences remain a human mass 

regard at first with The above photograph was taken after rehearsal of ‘‘The Man from the Sea,” at the of gorgeously attired 

sus icion There was Queen's Theatre. Reading from left to right shows the author of the play, Mr. W. J. Locke, * Bote! i. 

BME)? t oe} Mr. Robert Loraine, the actor-aviator who recently flew from Wales to Ireland d TSN mostly to be 

however, a charming wt : F y RTE ue TSO Le i ieces of thi 
2 ’ 5 G. E. Vedrenne, the theatre manager, chatting over a glass of ‘the bhoy,"” seen in the seen 1m pieces of this 

trio for Miss Drever, i bottom left hand corner kind, 
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Booking Clerk: Change at Dalston 
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Si eR et Fine ah ea 


Dalston be dalled; | doan’t shift from yere vore | gets it from you, young man 


Mr. Jorkins: 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY, — You are a woman 
worthy of note in many direc- 
tions, and not the least of these is 
that you are one of the useful 

modern folk who seem to disprove the truth 
of ancient tradition. To put the matter in 
a nutshell, you are that vara avis, a suc- 
cessful stepmother. Now stepmothers are 
women who have been in disgrace for 
centuries. The ‘‘ wicked step” has played 
her part on the stage and in novels from 
the dark ages downwards. In the Victorian 
era she was shown as beating and starving 
her ready-made family, or she went one 
worse and put the young heir or heiress 
out of the way for mercenary motives. 
And in these days she has been painted as 
the syren of her stepsonsand the rival of 
her stepdaughters, whom she ousts from 
the hearts of their most ardent adorers; 
anyhow, she is for ever held up as a bad 
lot and a woman who should be hunted 
out of existence. But you, my lady, prove 
the falseness of these well-worn and un- 
founded assertions. 


Now, with a careful pen I will write a 


slight sketch of your history. You were 
Miss Evelyn Foster, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Foster of Clewer Manor, Windsor, 
people of good means and family who live 
the usual routine life that seems to belong 
to the royal borough. Well, you were 
young and pretty and you chanced to 
meet Lord Downshire, who owns a_ place 
in Berkshire. He was then a man of 
about thirty-five, quiet, with rather poor 
health, and who had already had his ex- 
perience of matrimony. Into this matter 
I will not go. Well, you and he met, and 
the attraction seemed to be mutual; he 
proposed and was accepted, and you and 
he were quietly married in 1907. 

Beauty is known to be power, and you 
have enough for omnipotence. You are 
tall and handsome with good looks that 
are quite in the classic style and much 
grace of carriage and bearing. Your skin 
is clear and fair, your eyes large, and your 
hair rich and abundant, and you have the 
added charm of a pleasant smile and a 
perfect manner. Then you are one of 
those women with quite two sides to your 
character, which always seems to me to 
have a certain attraction; as a result 
your tastes and pursuits are opposite and 
as wide as the poles asunder.’ You like 
an open-air life and are much addicted 
to horses and hunting; also you are a 
keen motorist, and since your marriage 
often make long expeditions. Then the 
reverse of the medal is that you are a 
great reader and what may be termed a 
deep student. You used to attend the 
classes at King’s College in London and 
went in a good deal for the arts and 
sciences ; also you are extremely musical 
and—this again shows the lighter side of 
your nature—you act well and go ina 
good deal for private theatricals ; indeed, 
in your girlish days your talents were 
much in request in aid of charitable enter- 
prise. This may be called an all-round 
list of gifts and useful accomplishments. 

Now I must touch upon a few of your 
domestic virtues. You are the best of 
good wives, but the most salient feature 
in your nature is the devotion you show 
to your three young stepchildren. Lord 
Hillsborough, the heir to the marquisate, 
is a boy of sixteen, Lord Arthur Hill is 
one year younger, and then comes the 
only daughter, Lady Kathleen, who is 
now a girl of eleven. Since your mar- 
riage you have made the happiest of 
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homes for these three young people; you 
have helped them with their studies, 
played with them, and entered into all 
their pursuits and amusements, and your 
affection is returned in full measure. As 
a proof of this it may be said that they 
call you by the pretty name of ‘‘ dearest ”’ 
and not “mother” or ‘“‘ mamma,” which 
isso much more conventional; and they 
have no rivals as you have not as yet 
added to your husband's family. 

The “mere man” ought not to be 
neglected, and Lord Downshire shall now 
receive some attention. He is sixth mar- 
quis and his title dates from 1789; he 
was an only child and as such was as 


THE MARCHIONESS OF DOWNSHI 


often happens rather mollycoddled;~ h 
never went to school, but was taught by 
private tutors and, so they say, was too 
often tied to the apron strings of his fond 
mother, the Dowager Lady Downshire ; 
and he married for the first time when 
very young—in itself a bit of an experi- 
ment. So he has had his drawbacks and 


may be said to have come out of the. 


ordeal in a creditable manner. Anyhow 
he is in these days an attractive husband 
and father and leads a quiet life at his 
country places in England and Ireland. 
He has no London house, but when you 
and he come to town you put up at one 
or other of the smart hostelries. 

Lord Downshire is, however, a man 
who has learnt how to make his own 
amusements; for one thing he is a prac- 
tical engine driver. In the grounds of 
Hillsborough Castle, his place in co. 
Down, he has arranged a miniature rail- 
way. This consists of a small train—an 
engine, one carriage, and a guard’s van— 
and this if need be can travel at the 
moderate rate of forty miles an hour. It 
was, of course, an expensive toy as the 
engine alone is said to have cost 1,000 
guineas. Several well-known men have 
on their estates these miniature railways. 
The Duke of Westminster owns one on 
his Cheshire property, which connects 
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Marchioness of Downshire. 


Eaton Hall with the Great Western Rail- 
way, and the Duke of Sutherland has one 
at Dunrobin which takes him about his 
vast estates in Sutherland. You, my lady, 
no doubt often accompany your husband 
on this miniature railway, but I have 
nevec heard that you drive an engine as 
do several of your sister peeresses. Lady 
Tweeddale once drove an engine across the 
Forth Bridge, the Duchess of Sutherland 
is a skilled driver, and Lady Tankerville 
is a regular expert and once drove the 
Canadian Pacific express for six hours, 
from Glacier House to Siccamoos. 

Lord Downshire may not be one of 
our richest peers but he is well off and 
keeps up both his fine country places. 
Easthampstead Park, near Windsor, is a 
charming abode, and there you and he 
have of late had a small party for Ascot 
races. In fact, you make this an easy 
way of trying your wings as a hostess, and 
your friends declare that you score a 
marked success in that capacity. You 
assort your guests well, are bright and 
lively, and do your. level best to cater for 
their amusement. Then I have been told 
that Hillsborough Castle isa stately place, 
with grounds and gardens that are both 
beautiful and extensive. . By the way, 
everyone may not know that County 
Down has some special characteristics ; 
among much else it is one of the best 
wooded and best cultivated districts in 
Ireland. There are fine meadows along- 
side the rivers and two good canals, the 
Ulster and the Newry, which latter ad- 
mits vessels of fifty tons and over; and 
there are some ancient remains to be seen, 
such as round towers, castles, and abbeys. 
Then as regards dwellers Down has more 
resident gentry, most of whom are Pro- 
testants, than any other Irish county. 

Before I end my letter a word may be 
said as to one or two of your “in-law” 
relations. Lord Arthur Hill, your hus- 
band’s uncle, is rather a notable per- 
sonage; he has been in Parliament, was 
an officer in the 2nd Life Guards, and 
three times over a Comptroller of the late 
fic Victoria’s household. He has been 


/ matried twice, and—this is a curious fact 


—both his wives have borne the first 
name of Annie. The present Lady Ar- 
thur Hill is herself a personality ; she is 
a fair, rather pretty woman with a solt 
voice and gentle manners, and for many 
years past she has been a leading light in 
the musical world of London. She has 
got up concerts and sang at them, is a 
composer, and a ballad she wrote, “ In 
the Gloaming,”’ bids fair to give her a 
gleam of immortality. Her only daugh- 
ter, once Miss Nina Hill, now Mrs. Brooke, 
was one of our smart dancing girls who 
used to be much admired in London.— 
Your obedient servant, CANDIDA. 
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NEXT WEEK, LADY CLAUD HAMILTON 


The Reason Why. 


(re of the few good child stories we 

have heard of late was told at the 
-conference of the Library Association at 
Iexeter, A little pupil was asked, ‘“‘ Which 
lines do you like best in ‘ Marmion,’ and 
why do you like them?” The answer 
was, “The lines | like best in ‘ Marmion’ 
are ‘ Charge, Chester, charge; On, Stanley, 
on, and the reason why is because they 
were the last words of Marmion.” 
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WHO ANOWS WHAT WORLDS OUR WORLD CONTAINS! 


AVIATION FOR INSECTS 


The Guide: Wait right here, lady; there'll be another one going in a minute.—From ‘ Puck” 
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Country-house Parties. IBy “xX.” 


EPTEMBER means the opening of 
the autumn campaign, and with it 
the usual round of country-house 
parties. Lord Rosebery in one of 

his smart speeches once said, “ Our land is 
becoming the playground and_pleasance 
of the plutocracy of all nations.” And, as 
usual, he hit the right nail on the head for 
we have caught tle craze of American ex- 
travagance. This shows itself in our dress, 
our dinners, our yachts, and our motors, 
but in nothing more plainly than in the 
modes and manners of our country-house 
parties. A generation ago things were 
done with a difference. Lord and Lady 
Dash and Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So came to 
stay for a week in pairs like birds at a 
show; madame was content with one 
modest trunk, as she termed it, and 
monsieur was satisfied at the prospect of 
good port, a rubber of whist, and a tramp 
after the partridges. Those were the 
days of seven o’clock dinners, family 
prayers, early breakfasts, and do- 


mestic felicity. 
a tt 

Bt in rgio things are done ina 
more go-ahead fashion. Now- 
adays the one aim is to make the 
affair go off well, and husbands and 
wives are often asked separately as 
each is supposed to shine best “on 
theirown” and when not in each 
other’s company ; indeed, an up-to- 
date couple are apt to play the part 
of Box and Cox as regards their 
country-house visits. Thus, if a 
married man is both a good shot 
and a good fellow he will be gaily 
passed on from house to house during 
the entire season; and his wile, if 
pretty and popular, is safe to get her 
share of amusing invitations. And 
in these days a hostess when she 
gets together a party is determined 
to “do” her guests well and to give 
them every sort and kind of enter- 
tainment. A story is told of one 
host and hostess who realised so 
acutely that all that was asked of 
them was to give everything and 
demand nothing that they set their 
house in order for theic guests and 
went off themselves for a short trip 

to the Continent. 

Es ES & 

est and quiet are out of date, 
and the smart woman must be 
smart everywhere. So when she 
goes to the country she takes with 
her an army of servants and her 
fusses and fashions and all her 
extravagances. As for amusement 
there is, of course, bridge, that maddening 
‘game jig-saw, and now the newly-revived 
poker. Society lives to gamble and part 
.of it gambles to live, but music, dancing, 
and acting are sometimes provided. In 
any case late hours are the rule, and the 
evening is often wound up by practical 
jokes and by a regular rough-and-tumble. 
Decne up, sponge fights, and booby 
traps are out of date and far too slow for 
the rising generation. I who write have 
seen much g gayer doings. Sometimes an 
alarm of fire is given in the middle of the 
might, and for the men ol the party to 
“rescue” the ladies, each and all clad in the 
scantiest attire, is reckoned a charming 
‘diversion. ‘Then occasionally each guest’s 
‘belongings are moved into someone else’s 
room and boxes are rifled, the contents of 
drawers upset on the floor, and when bed- 
‘time arrives the confusion is, of course, 
sabsolute. And a cat and kittens have 


n.H. PRINCESS ALEXIS DOLGOROUKI 
PLOWDEN 


been put into a girl’s bed, a toad into an 
old lady's, and a doll dressed as a baby 
into the bed of a bachelor. And masks 
are put on faces eine peer round screens 
and even from under dressing tables. In 
fact, the word “rowdy” is a ; mild one to 
apply to some of our best-known country 
mansions. 


“Phen some of the daylight amusements 

speak in plain words of the Yankee 
influence. At one smart house a gym- 
khana was held at which the women, 
blindfold, were driven by men round the 
lawns in ribbon harness, the course marked 
out by champagne bottles. And in an- 
other donkey rides were got up, the ladies 
riding astride either in tights or breeches. 
In fact, I could, an’ Iw ould, tell of doings 
that are even more remarkable. 


AND MR. 


The famous stipendiary magistrate whose witticisms in ‘court 
make the policeman’s lot a happier one and even soften for 
the prisoners the pangs of the very just, mefciful, and adequate 
sentences they invariably receive at the Marylebone Court. 
Plowden lives in Lexham Gardens and is very fond of bridge 


and golf 


Such is life in 1910, and needless to say 

a big outfit is needed for a country- 
house visit of the period. The luggage of 
to-day assumes vast proportions. Itincludes 
several big boxes, one of which is usually 
convertible into a wardrobe, a gladstone 
bag, a dressing bag, a despatch box, a port- 
manteau, and at least a couple of enormous 
hat boxes; besides which there are rugs, 
golf clubs, fishing rods, and often a pet 
dog or—worse still—a pet monkey. Dress 
is, of course, the keynote of the situation, 
and a smart woman will make as many 
changes in her get-up as a quick-change 
artist at the music-halls. Tailor-made 
frocks are worn in the morning, and warm 
motor-coats and hats are a_ necessity. 
Dinner means much magnificence, and 
smart women air the triumphs of their 
London and Paris dressmakers. If the 
party lasts a week there must be a dress 
ior each evening, and any number for the 


SIA. 


CHICHELE | 
HCN 


day, as at a big house-party a gown can 
only be worn on one occasion. ‘Tea-frocks 
are much to the fore, and are worn at 
dinner if the word goes round that men 
may appear in smoking coats. 


By the way, men in these days give 
time, money, and thought to the 
affairs of their wardrobe. They often 
appear at tea in splendid smoking jackets, 
made of silk, satin, or velvet, and trimmed 
with fur, gold braid, or embroideries ; in 
fact, in masculine tea-gowns. And some- 
times at dinner they wear dinner jackets 
and a black tie—the so-called Monte 
Carlo rig-out—instead of the white tie 
and black swallow - tail of convention ; 
again, at other houses they don hunting 
coats, or “pink” as it is termed, but this 
is more olten mn the hunting districts. 
IE hen to return to the affairs of 
women. The hostess and the 
ladies of her party olten. meet in 
each other’s rooms for a chat, and 
the most exquisite wraps are worn 
on these occasions; and if dances 
or theatricals are in prospect ball 
gowns and fancy dresses have to be 
provided, not to mention riding 
habits, shooting and fishing suits, 
and a complete outfit for the needs 
of motoring. All these things must 
be perfect and plentiful. Money in 
the purse is the one thing needful. 
et no one imagine that the hostess 
gets off scot free or that she 
gets nothing but a “ play-day ”’—to 
quote our friends the Americans. 
she has countless claims on her time 
and attention. Shechooses the menu 
for luncheon and dinner and gives 
directions as to the table decorations. 
Then she arranges the “ going-in” 
to dinner and plans the programme 
for morning, afternoon, and evening. 
Also the laundry staff is apt to add 
to her worries. Forty guests may 
sit down every night to dinner ; with 
such a party in the house the amount 
ol linen required is almost indefinite. 
& He 3 
Kir George and Queen Mary are 
¢ not now paying visits, but they 
~\ may perhaps do so when ‘the half- 
mourning period arrives in Novem- 
ber. And when the Sovereign stays 
Mr. in a house the whole of the linen 
in the royal apartments is renewed 
daily of course—towels and also 
covers, curtains, and other appurte- 
nances. This alone shows the amount of 
work that is demanded on such occasions. 
efore one ends with the subject of 
country hou-es a word must be said 
on the topic of tipping. Royalty, as 
usual, leads us aright, and the members of 
our Royal Family, although generous, show 
a marked dislike to reckless present- 
giving. Our late King Edward was 
against too mucli tipping, and an amus- 
ing story has been told anent the methods 
of his Majesty’s brother, the late Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg. On one occasion he was 
shooting in Scotland. At the end of the 
day he handed the gillie two sovereigns. 
The man eyed the money and said in a 
surly manner: “I always get paper on 
a big day.” With a smile the duke took 
back his gold and presented the gillie 
with a bank-note for £1, a current note 
in Scotland. 
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A STUDY. By R. J. Richardson. 


OUR HUNT PUPPY SHOW 


Strange conduct of ‘ Ruthless” (walked by a young lady) 
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ORD ASCOT stood buttoning the last 
button on his glove in his wife’s 


boudoir in Green Street, while she 

looked on with the smile she 
generally kept for public occasions when 
she had a headache. 

They were still both young people, 
quite sufficiently good-looking, pleasant- 
mannered, and intelligent, but Lady Ascot 
at any rate made the not uncommon mis- 
take of taking the phases of married life 
for its finalities. 


“Well, take care of yourse![—and— 


and write soon,” she said with elaborate 


carelessness. 

Her husband drew on his coat. “I'll 
send you a wire,” he said, ‘‘ but writing 
isn’t in the contract.” 

“Oh, the contract.” Lady Ascot 
‘opened and shut the gold-mounted blotter 
on her writing table, . ‘‘Mayn’t we break 
it—if we want to?” 

“T think not.” Lord Ascot spoke 
gravely. ‘‘ You drew it up if you remem- 
ber, and I agreed to give it a trial. It 
suited us both; I’m off for a two years’ 
shoot, starting with the Sahara—and you 
—well, you're free.” 

Lady Ascot did not appear unduly 
elated. She looked doubtfully at her 
husband. 

“We we seem to have got on 
so much better lately,” she murmured. 
“But it’s too late I suppose——” 

“Yes, here’s the car.” Lord Ascot 
examined his Cook’s tourist ticket. 

“He’s got to get your things on first, 
and it isn’t ten minutes to Victoria and 
you've got an hour.” Lady Ascot was 
looking a trifle pale. 

“Yes, but I haven’t taken a corner 
seat. And l’ve got to meet the Beatons.”’ 
Lord Ascot stowed away his ticket. 

= DbhesBeatonsiies Ohi! : 2 aren 
forgotten them. Harry, shall I come and 
see you off ?”’ Lady Ascot added suddenly. 

“My dear Annette!” Her lusband’s 
tone was cold. “Let’s live up to the 
contract. Remember we are virtually 
separating to-day.” 

“Oh, not quite that.” 

“That’s the English for it, my dear 
girl,” Lord Ascot spoke firmly, “so don’t 
let’s give ourselves away by behaving like 
any humdrum affectionate couple.” 

Lady Ascot played nervously with her 
wedding ring. : 

“TT. . . I didn’t seem to lave 
taken it in. And—and Lady Beaton is 
such an awful well, flirt.” 

Lord Ascot looked extremely grave. 
“That is rather attractive in other people’s 
wives,” he said briefly, 

Lady Ascot gave the slightest gasp. 


“Henry! I thought you were a rock, 
And Cairo is really very It isn’t 
as if you were old or, well, ugly. And 


] believe the women out there—there’s 
something in the air.” 

Lord Ascot hid the suspicion of a 
smile behind his gloved hand while he 
extended the other to his wile. 

“You're getting libellous, I think,” he 
said. “I never heard all this about 
Cairo. Besides, as one of your reasons 
for drawing up the contract was my 


By Mrs. George 


absurd objection to your tendency to, 
shall we say, platonic episodes, I suppose 
you won't think fit to object to any 
such delinquencies on my part? You 
remember the touching allegory of the 
goose and the gander? Well, I must be 
off.” 

“Harry, you needn't worry,” Lady 
Ascot said hurriedly. “ I won’tsee much of 
Sibyl Draper ... . or Captain Carrington.” 

Her husband shrugged his shoulders. 
“You must please do as you like,’ he said 
not unkindly. “I afraid I can’t tie myself 


down to anything outside the contract” 


THE HON. SYBIL FELLOWES 
nd ,Lady) “de 


The youngest daughter of Lord 
Ramsey 


He turned towards the door, hesitated 
a moment, walked back quickly, kissed 
his wife hastily, and ran downstairs. 

Lady Ascot took a step after him, then 
stopped. « 

“No, I won't,” she murmured. 
him go to his Beatons,” 

As the car whirred and snorted and 
finally drew slowly down the street Lady 
Ascot walked to the window. “ Why, he 


“ Let 
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LADY ASCOT’S CONTRACT 


Norman, 


hasn't even looked up or waved. Now 
for liberty!” she said rather feebly, then 
sat down and burst into tears. 

Lady Ascot had pretty deep brown 
hair and eyes— 


Too expressive to be blue, 
Too lovely to be grey, 


but she cried so much that they were very 
shortly reduced to total insignificance, 
and it was precisely at that moment that 
a sharp ring at the electric bell in the hall 
was heard. Lady Ascot dried her eyes 
hurriedly. 

“T hope that idiot will have the sense 
to say, ‘Not at home,’ ” she murmured. 

But a rustle of skirts was heard on the 
stairs, the door burst open, and a little 
woman in the last of the fashions entered 
in a whirl. 

“William wanted to see if you were 
disengaged,” she cried, “but I knew you 
were for me. I just met Lord Ascot 
whirling through space with luggage. Is 
he really and truly gone? You do have 
Juck, my dear.” : 

“Do you think so?” 
spoke coldly. 

“T want you to come down to Ripley 
to-night by moonlight. Charlie Carring- 
ton’s new car’s a dream. And we can 
come back to supper somewhere. We 
must have another man though. What 
about——” 

“1 don’t feel the least bit inclined for 
it,’ Lady Ascot said crossly.. “I think 
I'm getting 3 influenza.” ; 

“Oh, dear!” Mrs. Draper moved her 
chair hastily. “I thought you looked 
rather—well, washed out. I'll send round 
my eucalyptus salts by Barry, she’s a splen- 
did nurse ; would you like to have her?” 

“T wouldn’t trouble you for worlds,” 
Lady Ascot answered drily, “and I have 
got a maid you know, dear, if we are 
paupers.” 

Mrs. Draper rose. “ So long, dear, then,” 
she said gaily. “Do let me know how 
you are; I'll send Barry to enquire.” She 
kissed her band from a safe distance and 
rustled out. 

“Thank goodness!’’ Lady Ascot 
gazed after her former friend. “ What did 
I ever see in the woman? No wonder 
Harry dislikes her. 1 suppose he is in the 
train by now.” She got up and went 
into her own room. “Boxed up with 
that second-rate Lady Beaton.” She 
paused. ‘‘How—how funny the house 
seams» I suppose I miss our family jars. 

rt old Harry! Pooh! Im getting 
sentimental.” 

A couple of days later Lady Ascot and 
her husband’s sister, Miss Wentworth, a 
smart and pretty girl whom Lady Ascot 
liked extremely, were lunching together 
in the verandah of the Savoy looking out 
over the grey and swollen river and a 
rather murky skyline. 

Miss Wentworth wore a puzzled ex- 
pression and a Virot hat with equal grace. 

“But then I don’t understand; what 
weren’t you allowed to do?” she asked 
mildly. 

‘Well, Ascot hated Sibyl Draper and 
—and Captain Carrington.” 

(Continued on p, x) 


Lady Ascot 
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OUR “IMPER 


“The Spirit thus Shown by the Dominion is a Good , 


A MOMENTOUS OCCASION—THE KING INSPECTING A DE 


In the above photograph the King is seen talking to Sir Henry Pellatt, who at his own expense brought over the Queen’s Own Rifles—a detachment of which is in the foregrou 
Major Clive Wigram. Lady Katherine Coke is seen on the extreme left of the picture. The occasion was a momentous one marking another step in that most important and ¢ 


patriotism of the colonies for their mother country and fostered by such men as Lord Kitchener and Sir Her 
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IAL ARMY ” 


J53ugury Of the Future of the Imperial Army.’?—George R. et 1. 


STACHMENT OF OUR OVER-SEA ARMY AT BALMORAL 


und—to England. General Sir Hanbury Williams is standing directly behind the King, while the two aide-de-camps on the left are Colonel the Hon. Sir Harry Legge and 


ever-growing movement, the combination and encouragement of the armies of the great states and dependencies England possesses over the seas. Nurtured in the intense 


enty Pellatt it will not, we trust, be long before the Empire is in an unassailable state of unity and defence 
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A BEAUTIFUL CASTILIAN 


Whose Spanish Dancing may Help Us to Forget the Russians. 


A NEW SPANISH DANCER—SIGNORINA ZORAITA 


4 


Sudden fame comes to but few of us, yet in the case of Signorina Zoraita success has been meteoric. A few months ago she was practicall own, 
recently she was the rage of Berlin, where her beauty, vivacity, and talent earned her an enormous reputation. The mimo-drama\in ich she 
appears is quite a new departure in entertainments, and is strongly dramatic and very picturesque. Signorina Zoraita will probably app in Lgndon 


at the end of the present year 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH ~ 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING. 


SCRUBB’S 
AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

Softens Hard Water. 


Price is. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & CO, Lrp., GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


Becie i =olae 
The d.licacy, perfect contour, and jy 
velvety firmness which belongs to the 
healthy complexion cf youth are best @ 
maintained and restored at all ages & 
} by gentle daily massag2 with A 
a : . Nee Bae Daggett & Ramsdell’s @ 
The Table Water of medicinal fame. It is a am A Perfscr Cold Crean % 
natural mineral water, bottled at the Vittel Springs : which contains only pure and beneficial 
) in the Vosges, and widely esteemed for its bene- ia i ingredients and w i not turn rancid. 
Sais ficial properties in cases of Gout, Rheumatism, o hUP | SAL ie eS Oy ER ep opr weld 
NIP TEL and Kidney trouble. May be taken with advan- : es 
wee Se tage daily. Goes admirably with spirits. Non- SSA 
E> cm Ge effervescing and therefore does not distend the a : RS ok \ ie 
¥ stomach. 7,000,000 sold annually. BSc ESR mea 
~ In piicle Balgana Quarter Bottles. ae — Th. ¢ ki d thé t kk 
— At leading Hotels, Chemists, Stores, etc. — C 4 e nD j a eeps 


General Agent for the United Kingdom— 
E. DEL MAR, 12, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


Don’t Experiment 
The perfect edge, protected blade —It is Costly. 


and “no stropping ” of the Gillette Don’t Argue 
Safety Razor make Gillette shaving —It is Wasteful. 
exceptionally clean, safe and easy. ASK FOR 


Sold everywhere, One Guinea, with twelve double-edge | 
blades. Combination Sets from 2s5/- Write for ‘“ Hints 
ms Mention this paper. Gillette 


on Shaving,” sent post free. e 
Safety Razor, Ltd., 17, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 

THEY CONSUIIE LESS GAS 

GIVE BRIGHTER LIGHT 


ra) : Safety THAN ANY OTHER. @ & . oi i a 
] e e ARE BRITISH MADE. ne 

NOSTROPPING NO HONING Razor SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. — Upright from 3id. cach. 
) | 


Wholesale only: VERITAS LIGHT CO., LONDON. 
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PARAGRAPHS PURELY PERSONAL. 


ORD CHARLES BERESFORD had a 
favourite hobby as a boy which 
was in a way prophetic of his 
future calling. This hobby or pas- 

time was that of modelling boats, and he 
was exceedingly skilful in thjs direction. 
These boats he would give as birthday pre- 
sents to those people for whom he had some 
special affection. Quite a number of them 
are in existence. Lord Charles has often 
wished to obtain one of his models to keep 
as a reminiscence of his schoolboy days. He 
offered one old friend £50 for a little model, 
which certainly was not worth intrinsically 
more than 5s.; but neither he nor any of 
those who possess them will part with them. 
Lord Charles therefore has to console himself 
with the thought that the little boats are 
regarded by those who have them with much 
affection. 
* % 


ord Annaly, C.V.O., who was recently 
appointed a permanent lord-in-waiting 
to the King, bears the curious nickname of 
‘Sloper’ and the rare Christian name of 
Luke. He was one of five brothers, all noted 
for their good looks and charming manners, 
and two of them took a hand in the Jameson 
Raid. The fortunes of the family were laid 
partly by bookselling, or publishing as it 
would now be call led, and partly by a 
marvellous stroke of luck. The father of the 
first peer had dealings with a City firm in 
State lottery tickets, and on one occasion the 
firm sent him by mistake a number of whole 
tickets instead of quarters, eights, and six- 
teenths. As he could not dispose of them 
they were left on his hands, and he wrote to 
say it must not occur again, but meanwhile 
one of the offending tickets had drawn a 
prize of £20,0c0. 


GERMANY’S MOST POPULAR ACTRESS 


Fraulein Fritzi Massari, whose marriage to Comte de TalJeyrand- 

Perigord, a millionaire member of one of France’s most patrician 

families, has recently taken place at Rome. Fraulein Massari 

was starring with Miss Madge Lessing at the Theatre Metropol 
prior to her marriage 


Sit Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian Premier, 

who has now recovered from his recent 
accident, possesses a particular aptitude for 
administering crushing retorts to ill-mannered 
people. At a_ big official reception some 
time ago he was tremendously bored by a 
young American who was criticising our 
colonies in general and Canada in particular, 
Every institution was compared in turn to 
their great disadvantage with those of the 
States. 

“Can’t think why you don’t choose some 
animal, some good-sized beast or bird, for 
your national emblem instead of a maple 
leaf,” he remarked. “S’pose you're waiting 
till we annex you?” 

“We have the beaver,’ Sir Wilfrid re- 
minded him, “the emblem of industry.” 

“Beaver, indeed! Do you know what 
we call the beaver? A rat with a swelled 
tail,” chuckled the American. 

“And some people are apt to look on 
your American eagle as a jay with a swelled 
head,” the Premier is reported to have re- 
plied with a meaning that effectually silenced 
the “Yank.” 


KK ing Haakon of Norway, who a little 
while ago celebrated his thirty-eighth 
birthday, had a severe apprenticeship in 
his youth. In the Danish Navy cadets during 
the first period of their service have the same 
work, rations, and quarters as ordinary sea- 
men. So the King during his first nine 


months on the Danish training ship, Dronning 
Louise, had to take his turn in waiting on his 


nessmates and washing up the dishes alter 

meals. This rough training has proved a 
valuable asset in his government of a demo- 
cratic race, and King Haakon has been 
popular with his people from the first day of 
his reign. 


with 


You see more 
and see better 


the DoLLonp PRISM 
Binocucar than with any other 
class of the same power. 


A NEW 


Introduced by Carr2ras, Ltd. 
Price 8d. per oz.; 2 ozs., 1/3. 


PIPE TOBACCO 


Though the lightest and handiest of 
glasses, the ‘Dollond’ affords a wide 
and brilliantly illuminated field of 
view, perfect definition and pro- 
nounced stereoscopic effect. The 
optical system is of the hizhest pos- 
sible quality and will not tire the 
eyes, even with prolonged use. 


Every smoker should try the new “ Baron Blend” (in cartridges, or 
loose in tins). It has a distinctive flavour and aroma of its own—a 
distinction which every smoker of discrimination will appreciate. 


Baron Blend 


without “Perique” 
or “Latakia.” 


For Naval and Military Officers, 
Travellers, Racing Men, Yachtsmen, 
Airmen — indeed, for all who have 
occasion to require a thoroughly de- 
pendable Binocular, no better choice 
than the ‘Dollond’ can be made. 


DOLLOND 


PRISM BINOCULAR 


£5 1 (@) MAGNIFICATION EIGHT TIMES, COMPLETE IN CASE, 
Liberal allow nce tor old glasses in exchange, 


7 Days’ Free Trial!—We will gladly senda ‘Dollond,’ together with 
any other make of prism glass for compari-on 


BARON’S New Combination Pipe- 
Filler, Case and Tobacco “ Humidor ” 


is now obtainable of all tobacconists who study smokers’ interests. 


> : “ : (This large circle illustrates tie field of 
on approval, upon receipt of substantial cash the Dol ond—the smaler one thit of an 
deposit, or usual refe ences. orainary binocul ir of the same power. ) 


CARRERAS, LTD., 


Arcapia Works, City Roan, 


Descriptive Booklet sent FREE by host on request. 


DOLLOND & CO., Lt? 
35, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 62, Old Broad St., E.C. 
223, Oxford St., Ww. 5, Northumberland Ay..W.C. 
Works: Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E. Cc. 


B.C. 
(Estab. 1788 ) 


Lonpon, 


West End Depot: 7, Warpour Sr., Lonpon, W. 


. If your tobacconist cannot supply you, all the above goods may be obtained 
direct from Carreras’ West End Depot, 7, Wardour Street, London, W. 
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WEDDING See 
Welbeck Plate © 


Guaranteed 
to wear equal to 


SOLID SILVER 
FOR 50 YEARS. 


é ; 5 
2576. = realtfast Dish, with drainer and hot water 
compartment. 12 inches long. 


NX\\ 
@¢€ L Welbeck Plate .. .. .. £2 10 0 


AN \\) 


No. 


No. 2524.—Revolving Cover Breakfast Dish or Soup Tureen, 
with inner drainer and hot water compartment. 11 inches long. 


Electro Silver Plate ... £4 4 0 
Welbeck Plate ... 4176 


No. 2577. 7 anes I, Breakfast Dish, with hot water 
No. 1252.—James I. Double Breakfast Dish, with hot water No. 2575.—12 pairs Engraved Silver-Plated Dessert Knives compartment, stand and lamp. 13 inches long. 
compartment. ll}inches long ... 15 0 and Forks, with real Mother-of-Pearl Handles, £4 10 O Welbeck Plate ... cap . && 15 0 


The New Improved 
Fountain Pen. 


FOR your Holidays 


BRITTANY 


The CAW / via PLYMOUTH 


‘*Safety’’ Pen 
Hk is 

| | recommended 
to all. 


offers a holiday-land, 
beautiful, interesting, | 
‘far from the mad- 


| = ee No. 8111, Price 12/6 pee al pel fel | ding crowd,” and 
a : 4 e mos : THT oa Z L. 
alle 4 | reliable Pen Se easy to reach; can 


y No. 318, Price 16/6 ae a the traveller want 
5 Market, se SA abase more ? Brittany is 
and Ba BES quaint, charming, 
sepresents f very picturesque, and— 
the : : 
best valu2 inexpensive. 
obtainabl2. Me : Sige 
baer wa ARIAS STEAMER SERVICES 
+ Cellular Feed 3 = i # You go via Plymouth and Brest, G.W.R. 
y ‘ A splendid service. Cheap return 
with double : : tickets from Paddington, 45/6. Excur- 
it Pitts . sion, 33/6 (18 days). The G.W.R. S/S 
With Conduits; / “Bretonne” is now on the Service— 
a ensuring a 12 : n vessel with up-co-date equipment: 
Finest stead nd # : length 300 feet: twin screws: electric 
Gold sf i light: a magnificent modern steamship. 
regular flow Se 
Nibs ; H | 
: ies pe Get to know BRITTANY 
= = z 2 You need to know all about Brittany 
e Incomparable 7S and Breton holidays, also where to stay. 
Gold Nib, Write — Now — to-day for ‘* Holiday 
ith Haunts in Brittany,"’—post free, 2d., 
with natural from Supt. of the Line, Paddington 
Iridium Point. : Station, London, W. 


Safe for th ate : W 
rae : : G. Ro. Holiday Line. 


James C. Incits, General Manager. 


_ Sole Agents for the British Isles: 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd. (“‘P” Dept), East Harding St., London, E.C. 
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Ghe Highway of Fashion : 


Autumn Fashions. 

TANDING as we do on the threshold of 
the autumn the future of fashions is an 
absorbing subject as it is the momentous 
hour when our wardrobes have to be re- 

plenished. ‘The dresses worn in a modern play 
are the straws which show the way the wind 
blows. The main impression to be gleaned 
from the beautiful gowns in Nobody's Daughter 
at Wyndham’s Theatre is grace and slimness of 
line, the tailored suits having short skirts while 
the elaborate frocks are rather longer than here- 
tofore. It is impossible to ignore the fact that 
Miss Henrietta Watson never looks better than 
in tailored suits, especially when Redfern is 
responsible for them. 
The Charm of Blue Serge. 
[2 the hands of a great couturiére blue 
serge acquires a most desirable air of 
individuality, and there are few occasions 
when it cannot be appropriately worn. 
It is therefore a matter of congratulation 
that Miss Watson’s choice has fallen on 
this material for her Redfern tailored suit 
in the second act. The short skirt has a 
shaped panel at the back and front, black 
silk braid is requisitioned for the adorn- 
ment of the sides, but there is no sign of i 
pulling in about the knees or ankles. The 
coatis panelled to harmonise with the skirt 
but is slightly gathered at the waistline at 
the back, a striped pique waiscoat intro- 
ducing a novel note. A modified toreador 
toque of banane felt smartly trimmed 
with a pheasant mount in which the whole 
gamut of golden-brown and peacock-blue 
shades are harmoniously mingled accom- 
panies this dress. Another tailored suit 
assumed by this clever actress is of covert 
coating guiltless of all adornment, its 
immaculate cut being responsible for its 
indefinable cachet. 
& iz 
Draped Skirts. 
A dmirable foils to these severe costumes are 
LS the elaborate creations donned by Miss 
Lilian Braithwaite. She is first seen in a 
nattier-blue ninon posed on sea-green charmeuse 
—it’is a daring withal a marvellously effective 
alliance. The waist, which is slightly raised, 
is encircled with a shadowed folded satin ribbon 
which is drawn through the material at the left 
side and then falls in sash ends to the hem of 
the skirt. The latter is slightly draped and 
finished with embroidered buttons. In the 
garden party scene Miss Braithwaite wears a 
pink satin dress of an elusive shell-pink shade ; 
the skirt is draped with ninon with a winding 
shawl effect, the corsage supplemented at the 
throat line with two tiny frills of old-world lace. 
A study in grey is another dress assumed by this 
actress, the draperies of the skirt being outlined 
with silver galon, while the satin ribbon ceinture 
is weighted with silver fringe. 


A Magnificent Gown. 

furore of admiration has been created by 

the magnificent gown worn by Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh in The Bolt from the Blue, and 
although she enters a ballroom amidst a galaxy 
of beautiful gowns her white satin princess 
evening dress immediately becomes the cynosure 
of all eyes. The front of the corsage is embel- 
lished with outstretched phoenix wings worked 
in massed pearls and diamonds, the same idea 
being repeated about ro in. below the waist 
line. From the deécolletage—daringly low— 
springs a transparent vest of absolutely plain 
white ninon, finished at the throat with a row 
of seed pearls. A mandarin cloak of flame- 
coloured brocade lined with black satin forms 
an ideal background for this, bringing out: the 
dazzling whiteness of the shimmering satin. 


Fashions in Evening Frocks. 

It is to be regretted that limitations of space 
forbid a detailed description of the many 

other charming evening frocks en évidence in this 


act. Extremely effective is Miss Lydia Bil- 
brook’s dress of gentian-blue satin with a fish- 
tail train trimmed with trails of rich purple 
pansies of Brobdingnagian dimensions centred 
with diamond dewdrops, the single bretelle on the 
corsage being composed of these flowers. Miss 
Ann Cleaver looks charming in her simple frock 
of grey ninon mounted on coral-pink satin with 
a waistband of satin also shadowed. A volant 
of lace outlined with fur is noticeable on the 
skirt, fur being requisitioned for the adornment 
\ 


A HANDSOME EVENING WRAP 
Of flamingo pink brocade relieved with black 


of the corsage and sleeves. A piquant little 
headdress of the Juliet persuasion of tarnished 
gold net completes tle picture. 


tt co2 


Alliance of Peacock Blue and Coral Pink. 
n the wrapper which Miss Vanbrugh assumes 
in the last act peacock blue and coral pink 
are happily mingled; it is reversible, the lining 
being blue or pink, whichever preferred. It is 
outlined with chinchilla, and so are the kimono 
sleeves. A-lovely princess underdress accom- 
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By Marjorie 
Hamilton. 


panies it of palest pink crépe de chine, supple- 
mented at the hem with volants of needlerun 
Chantilly lace. 
% a tt 
The Vogue for Charmeuse. 
o woman has ever denied the real charm of 
1 charmeuse even though at times she may 
have rebelled against its extravagance. Miss 
Ola Humphrey, who impersonates Clementina 
Fitzhugh in The Man from Mexico at the Strand 
Theatre, wears a visiting toilette built of this 
fascinating material of a rich maize shade 
accompanied by a handsome tunic of ninon 
emboidered with floss sill weighted with che- 
nille and bead fringe. The corsage terminates 
in a broad folded band of satin ribbon of a 
darker shade finished at the back with a buckle 
encrusted with tiny wooden beads, cabochons 
of the same being employed for decorative pur- 
poses on the skirt. Satin ribbon edges the 
ninon elbow sleeves and outlines the white 
lace vest shadowed with ninon. Over this 
creation is worn a lashionable black net coat, 
guiltless of sleeves, outlined with embroidery, 
the picture hat being of bronze velvet with a 
black velvet doublure trimmed with ostrich 
plumes shading from the palest gold to the 
richest bronze. Miss Faith Celli as Nettie 
Majors is seen in an extremely pretty girlish 
dress of striped pink and white silk, the 
rather high waist line being accentuated by 
a band of pink ribbon, from which depend 
sash ends. A flounce innocent of all fulness 
forms the hem of the skirt. Miss Jean Hark- 
ness as Sally Grace dons a white satin dress 
relieved with trails of pink roses and foliage. 


ie 


Mingling of Orchid Mauve and Turquoise Blue. 
Lhe couturiéves to-day avail themselves of 
every opportunity of introducing original 

and bizarre colour schemes; even a decade 
ago the alliance of orchid mauve and turquoise 
blue would have broken the edicts of La Mode. 
To-day it is accepted and meets with the 
approval of all endowed with artistic tastes. 
Miss Ola Humphrey in the prison scene, whence 
she goes with the ladies of the flowers mission, 
wears a turquoise blue charmeuse dress veiled 
with orchid-mauve crépe de chine, the latter 
enhanced with a border of handsome embroidery 
of the same shade. The draperies of the over- 
dress are imprisoned at the waist beneath a 
satin band, a cascade of ribbons mingling in 


their folds on the le/t side. 
a * 2 


| The Importance of the Sash. 


[t is worth noting that the majority of the 
dresses destined to be worn on ceremonious 
occasions which have made their début across 
the footlights this season have been supple- 
mented with a sash, great ingenuity being 
brought to bear on the arrangement of same. 
On the pseudo return of Mr. Stanley Cooke from 
Mexico he is greeted by his wile and sister in 
Mexican attire, Miss Celli alone being in 
accepted evening dress, her choice having fallen 
on white satin veiled with net, the corsage 
draped with diamanté silver and dewdrop net, 
while the sleeves and tunic are edged with a 
narrow band of fur, whence falls a silver fringe. 
% % at 
An Indispensable Accessory. 
Byes the most optimistic are acknowledging 
that it is now useless to expect even a few 
days of warm weather and are, therefore, con- 
sidering the best methods of putting away their 
summer raiment which they have had so few 
opportunities* of wearing. There is no more 
valuable aide de’ camp than Scrubb’s cloudy 
ammonia, as a! few drops sprinkled on the 
clothes brush rejuvenates the materials in a 
marvellous manner, preventing moth from 
taking up their headquarters in the cupboards 
or drawers where they are stowed away. 
Furthermore, it removes grease and other dis- 
figuring spots which have such an objectionable 
knack of making an appearance in the front 
panel of a skirt. 
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To cherish and soften the Complexion Swedish Girls 
add a few drops of pure “4711” Eau de Cologne to 
the water they wash in. 


Besureyougetthe Blue &Gold labelled “‘No.4711” andrefuse 


new colourings. 


The climate of Sweden gives that healthy brilliancy of SHIRT (: cen) agents 
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NEW AUTUMN BLOUSES. 


fe 


‘SUNSHING’ 


(Regd.) 


SILK 


This new Chinese wash- 
ing Silk is of heavier 
texture and more bril- 
liant appearance than 
the ordinary Japanese 
Silk. Its soft Crepe de 
Chine finish makes it 
especially <uitable for 
Autumn Blouses. The 
‘ under-mentioned is an 
example from our varied 
” stock of Blouses, and is 


made in the new Silk. 


hing” Silk, gathered PRICE 


the Complexion that is characteristic of her Women. into well-fitting yoke, finished with tie, and linen turn- 
over collar and cuffs. 


In black, cream, and all the 15/9 


Sent on Approval. 


all substitutes. — Sold everywhere throughout the World. ia Debenham & Fre eb 0 dy, 


Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


Famous for over a Century, for Taste, for Quality, for Value. 


Readers of “The Tatler” are 
asked to call at John Broadwood 
and Sons, Ltd., Conduit Street, 
London, W., and see the Broad- 
wood Player-Grand, to hear its 
perfect tone, to try for them- 
selves the real artistry of its 
renderings. In this instrument 
every objection against auto- 


matic pianos has been overcome 


THE’ BROADWGOD GRAND PLAYER PIANO. 


“ The Book of the Piano.”’ 


‘What the great masters have done for 
the Broadwood Pianoforte ; how and for 
what reasons Broadwood Pianos represent 
highest Pianoforte value at all prices from 
32 to 350 guineas; and an explanation of 
the Broadwood “ Surrender Value” prin- 
ciple in deferred payment purchase—will 
be found in “The Book of the Piano” 
(gratis and post free), or explained to 
visitors by John Broadwood and Sons, Ltd., 
Conduit Street, London, W. 

“The Book of the Piano” is now ready. 
Applications can now be received. By the 
new Postal Regulations the following may 
be attached to the back of a post card, and 
name and address added :— 


Without involving me in any expense or obligation, please register my 


POST. CARD | | name to receive “The Book of the Piano.” 


To Messrs. JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Ltd., 
Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 


Add name, written very clearly (and address). State Mrs., Miss, Rev., &c. 
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Gossip Green-roo! 


A Merry Farce. 

HE Man from Mexico 
comes to us from 
America, but judg- 
ing by the generous 

welcome he received the 
other evening at the Strand 
Theatre his sojourn in 
England is likely to be a 
very lengthy one. For this 
farce with which Mr. Stanley 
Cooke opened his season 
is just the sort of stuff 
which ought to fill his 
theatre for many months 
to come. It may not be 
very new, nor the situa- 
tions very original, nor the 
dialogue very witty, but 
the clever company who 
play it manage to extract 
fun out of incidents and 
remarks which by them- 
selves are not very humo- 
rous, the result being that 
everyone is thoroughly 
amused and entertained 
and the farce runs merrily 
to any amount of honest 
laughter. 
} % 
The Plot. 
“Tbe plot is briefly as 
follows: A respect- 
able New York husband 
is lured by a friend into 
spending an all-too-gay 
evening when his wife is 
away from home. The 
result is disastrous. Not 
only does he drink too 
much but he gets locked up 
into the bargain. “ Thirty 
days” is his sentence for 
spending a night out, and 
how to leave the bosom 
of his family without them 


knowing the real reason Miss Margaret Cooper at the successful Dumb Friends’ League garden ,part 
Wimbledon organised by the indefatigable secretary, Mr. 


why is the foundation upon 
which the farce is. built. 
In prison he is forced to do the “lock 
step,” a funny sort of step which greatly 
amused the audience. When the poor 
man is once more at liberty he pretends 
that he has been to Mexico, and gives his 
wile a full description of the bull fights, 
etc., which is even funnier still. But the 
wife has also got herself into a scrape, so 
that in the end forgiveness is mutual and 
all ends happily. 
% a 
The Company. 
I r. Stanley Cooke as the New Yorker 
who gets locked up is quite a host 
in himself and intensely funny. As his 
good-natured friend who lures him into 
the scrape Mr. George Giddens helps 
greatly to the success of the farce. Mr. 
Kinsey Peile as the artistic prison warder 
is also very good, as, too, is Miss Ola 
Humphrey, a comédienne from whom 
great things may be expected in the 
future. The scenery is good, the dresses 
charming, and the whole piece’ is 
received with roars of laughter—a good 
augury that success has come to the Strand 
Theatre at last. 

tt & 

An American Comedy. 
Woman's Way at the Comedy Theatre 
is also an old story redressed. Every- 
body, of course, knows the loving young 
wife who sets about to win back her 
fickle husband’s affections and succeeds 


““CATCH ME; CATCH ME, CLARENCE” 


triumphantly in doing so in the last agt 
yet so deftly has Mr. Thompson Buchanan 
arranged the situations of his comedy, 
and so cleverly has he decked them out 
with bright and amusing dialogue, that 
the audience is amused all the time. 


SENORITA CARMEN TURIA 


The famous Spanish chanteuse, who made he 
English début at the Alhambra, London, recently 


vil 


rthur 
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The Acting. 
he acting success of the 
evening fell to Miss 
Alexandra Carlisle as the 
ill-used wife. Not since 
The Morals of Marcus has 
she had a part which has 
fitted her personatitv so 
well. The part is a good 
one, in theatrical parlance 
it may almost be said “to 
play itself’; but Miss 
Carlisle never misses a 
single point, while her 
natural charm and grace- 
fulness are of the utmost 
value to the play. Mr. 
Charles Quartermaine to 
my mind rather over-acted 
the véle of the husband, 
but his version of the part 
seemed to amuse the 
majority of the audience 
vastly. In smaller réles 
Mr. Edmund Maurice and 
Mr. Eric Maturin were 
successful, while Miss Mar- 
cuerite Leslie gave indi- 
vidualitv to the part of 
“the other woman,” more 
indeed than the author 
had originally endowed her 
with. » Miss Nina Sevening 
was pretty as a young 
bride. The comedy is 
rather vulgar at times, but 
it entertains and amuses, 
and that is sufficient raison 
détre for most people to 
go and see it at once. 


it tt 


Lurid Melo¢rama. 
JN s can well be imagined 
’ The Sins of London 
\\ ard not over in an hour or 
\e/two. Mr. Walter Melville’s 
new melodrama at the 
Lyceum is at present far 
too long. A series of melo- 
dramatic situations _be- 
come tedious unless they are played at 
such a rate that no one in the audience 
has time to think much less begin to 
criticise. When, however, a good third of 
it has been blue-penciled The Sins of 
London should be as popular an entertain- 
ment as any that the Lyceum has had for 
along time. There is nothing new about 
it, it is not even as original as The Bad 
Girl of the Family, but in melodrama old 
situations can apparently be hashed up 
again for ever. What one wants—and 
one certainly gets it in Mr. Melville’s new 
piece—are moments of intense horror and 
excitement, deeds of villainy blacker than 
ink, acts of virtue whiter than snow. 
t o 
The Acting. 
oreover The Sins of London is excel- 
= lently produced, the shipwreck scene 
is finely done, and the scene on the island 
is very pretty indeed, while the acting is 
of just that kind—strong, terse, clear-cut, 
and brisk—which a'melodrama requires. 
Mr. Frederick Ross, Mr. Eric Mayne, and 
Miss Vashti Wynne are all most successlul, 
while Miss Amy Brandon Thomas plays 
very prettily as the heroine, and Miss 
Auriol Lee as a demi-mondaine with a con- 
science looks very handsome and acts 
with any amount of melodramatic effect. 
Indeed, The Sins of London when it has 
been considerably cut and is otherwise in 
full working order will probably be a huge 
success, 
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The Parisian Diamond Company cea 


The “Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News.” 

“As to the designs of the Parisian Dia- 
mond Company, they are more beautiful 
than those into which real gems are wrought, 
and indeed it would be a clever expert who 
could tell them from real stones when they 


are set in exactly the same way, only with 


far more variation and more art as to form.” 


The “ Sketch.” 


“Take for example the really splendid 
jewels that are constantly being produced 
by the Parisian Diamond Company, which 


not only rival the costly wares of the 


greatest jewellers, but in many instances 
excel them in their beauty and perfection 


of design.” 


Extract from the “Lady’s 
Pictorial.” 


““A rope or string of the Parisian Diamond Com- 
pany's pearls may be worn side by side with a row 
that costs three thousand sterling and the clearest north 
light will disclose no inequalities of value. Many 
imitators have tried to copy them, but the method of 
the creation is as well kept as the secret of the con- 
stituents of Benedictine or Chartreuse was kept by 


faithful monks, and all attempts, without exception, 


have therefore been obviously and frankly failures.” 


Extract from the “ Queen.” 


“The premier position secured, and successfully 
held year after year, by the Parisian Diamond Company 
renders one a little diffident in proffering approval. 

“There are no gems of counterfeit character like 
those provided by this Company, whose pearls are 
rivalling their confréres of nature all the world over. 
Many a story, more exciting than any told in fiction, 
could the Company unfold of the copies they have 
achieved of celebrated treasures, so perfect in detail, 
colour, and all the subtle little unevennesses of nature, 
as to deceive, not merely the owner of the original 
piece, but very experts themselves. The colour of the 
Company’s pearls is nature's very own, and therein lies 
the great strength of their position in that regard, and 
it is a secret most justifiably and jealously guarded.” 


The Company's Illustrated and Priced Catalogue Free upon application. 


85, New Bond Street, W.; 143, Regent Street, W.; 37, 38, & 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 


(Opposite Marshall & Snelgrove's.) 


(Facing Liberty’s, Chesham House.) (Burlington Gardens End.) 
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THE ART—AND DECEPTION—OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 


LONDON WITH ALMOST A VENETIAN ASPECT 


The pictorial aspect of fog and smoke has only recently been discovered. Whistler was the first artist to find out how beautiful London can look when 
seen through a haze; since then photography has largely helped us to realise the picturesqueness of our historic capital. The above picture indeed 
might almost be taken for Venice in a subdued light. It is rather trying all the same to know that our metropolis looks its best when the atmosphere 


allows us to see least of it Kh 


Vill 
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ERATE Ea ene 
Talk No. 2. 


KEEP SMILING 


—It will pay you well. Don't 
frown, don’t be sullen, work is 
hard, play no fun. You can’t even 
be good looking with a gloomy 
face. It is hard to smile if your 
liver is wrong. If you are racked 
with Nerves, have Headaches, 
Constipation, Dyspepsia, Bilious- 
ness, Wind, feel dull and mise- 
rable, you just can’t smile; but 
you can be cured. 

Take CARTER S® LITTER 
LIVER PILLS to-day. They will 
cure youand gently. No drastic 
movement to strain and injure 
the delicate membrane of the 
bowel, as do violent purges. No 
stomach pains and sickness. Try 
them to-day, at once. They will 
brighten your eye; give you new 
vigour, the clean tongue and good 
red blood of perfect health, and 
you will feel so well that it will 
be easy to “‘ Keep Smiling. 


HOW TO KNOW GOOD PORT 
BEFORE THE CORK IS DRAWN. 


Look for this sign on the bottle. _ 

Every bottle bearing that sign contains. good 
ort. 

Charles Dickens knew that sign and celebrated 

it in “‘ Nicholas Nickleby ” (Ch. xxxvii.). 


For 
RELIABILITY 
IN CARTRIDGES 


D I XON|’ § see that name. 
The accuracy, the unfail- 


ing satisfaction afforded by 
ELEY Cartridges are known 


to sportsmen everywhere — 
their superiority under all 
conditions is beyond challenge. 
ELEY ‘AQUOID’ 
—the cartridge for wet weather, and 


wherever damp is present. Absolutely 
waterproof Loaded 33 grs. ofa specially 


selected smokeless powder and ry ozs. 
of shot, 
2 ELEY ‘ZENITH’ 


Another favourite—deep shell, gastight, 
loaded 33 grs. smokeless powder and 
Izy 0zs. shot. 


It means— 


An honest, matured Port with 
a century’s reputation. 


Don’t forget the sign. 


=— y of 
rz fall 
To be obtained of all Wine Merchants and Grocers. bE Dealers | 
s % and : 
i ‘ Gun- § 


makers. 


For Headache. 
For Dizziness. 
For Biliousness. 

For Torpid Liver. 
For Constipation. 
For Sallow Skin 
For the Complexion. 


GIVE THE CLEAN TONGUE 
OF PERFECT HEALTH. 


Small pill. Small price. 
Small dose. Sugar-coated 
—purely vegetable. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


Eley Bros, 
te 


Messrs. BLANDY BROS. & Co., || fug@e 


16, MARK LANE, E.C. 


—COODRICH 


MOTOR TYRES 


Yj FOUNoED 167! 
A Cneowen ce on secre 


"OCs 


ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 
(3) GORPORATION +. 2} 


ACCIDENTS |. FIRE 
OF ALL KINDS. || - BURGLARY. | 


POLICIES AGAINST UABIUTY \\- ~ : 7 aoa Soe | 
Genuine package has signature— eu 2; peepogoes 
5 Morse Oring Motor Care General B = {8,000000. I 
EMPLOYERS LIABILITY,.”)) ' fF: —— I 
j Excess Bao Dest, LICENCE & MORTGAGE |) 
: MoToR Car. = (te INSURANCES, | 
Zz SOO ASK THE ROAD munca “= 


AND INSURANCE, 


GUARANTEES ** FIDELITY. | 
Meso Orrce Speers. 
London 
STREET, uy 


Ri Line Moorcarr © 
ob) RENE) chile See > 


FINANCE ACT, 1909-1910 


Land Values and Mineral Rights under the 
Price 12/6, by Post, 13/- Finance Act, 1910. By E. M. Konstam. 


nee 2G by Bost 15h mera | || REPRODUCTIONS OF LEADING PICTURES Price 42/65 by Post, 15)6, 
Cocoon ae anes ,an one Aids to Part I. of the Finance Act (Land 
Rights. By J. Wyxie. Price 3/6; by FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1909-10. Taxation). Prepared by the Land Agents’ 


FINANCE ACT, 1909-1910 


The New Land Taxes and their Practical 
Application. By T. P. Napier, LL.D. 


Post, 3/9 — Society Parliamentary Committee. Price 


‘ee e, 5/-; by Post, 5/3. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., East Harding St., y ; wr 
London, E.C., and 2, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., East Harding St., 
London, E.C., and 2, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


PRINTED IN PUBLISHED 
a 
SEPIA CARBON PRICES, 
\ Hunyadi : ae 
: 20 cman = MEXICA 
’) Janos 15x12 and HAIR RENEWER 
Is the Best and 12/- 
Natural Aperient Water. PREVENTS the Nair from falling off. 
a 24 x 18 per copy 5% jrey or White Mair to its 
Bottled at the Springs. : ; Rese RIGINAL COLOUR. 
Used the World Over. inches. respectively. 18 NOT aA DYE. 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 


. Ci s 3. Gd. per Large Bottle. 
Drink on arising a wineglassful for Erle sa i ® 


INDIGESTION and 


BILIOUSNESS | 


-Preparod only by the ANoxo-Ascentcan Dnvo Co, Ltd, 
i E.C. 


88, Farringdon Road, Londoo, 


A GREAT LADY. Hon. Joun Corvier. 
Complete List of Subjects from the Printers and Publishers— 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., His Majesty's Printers, ‘‘P’’ Dept., East Harding St., E.C. 
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LADY ASCOT’S CONTRACT—continued. 


“Captain Carrington?” Miss Wentworth 
searched her memory. 

“Yes; tall, with grey eyes and a turned-up 
moustache.” 

Miss Wentworth smiled. “I seem to re- 
member a good many men answering to that 
description,” she said. 

“Ah well!” Lady Ascot paused, elenty 
piqued, “Sibyl Draper says he’s the best -look- 
ing man in London.” 

“And you like Mrs. Draper—and Captain 
Carrington as much as all that?’’ Miss Went- 
worth gazed across at her pretty sister-in-law in 
some perplexity. 

“Well . . .” Lady Ascot criticised. the 
large posy of lilies in front of her. “I never 
thought Harry would really go off lion-shooting.”’ 

“But the contract ?” Miss Wentworth smiled. 

Oh! that ridiculous thing.” Lady Ascot 
frowned. “It was just like Ascot to take it 
seriously.” 

“ And then what about Mrs. Draper ?” 

“Well, she simply lived with us, and Ascot 
objected.” 

Miss Wentworth gazed out at the flowing river. 
‘“*Perhaps—perhaps she made love to him,” she 
said reflectively, and blushed a Little. 

Lady Ascot laid down her knife and fork. 
“T never thought of that,” she said. “TI cer- 
tainly haven’t seen her since Ascot left. But 
then she thinks I’m infectious.” 

“And what about Captain Carrington?” 
Miss Wentworth was gently inquisitorial. 

“Well, I don’t know,” Lady Ascot admitted 
candidly. ‘I don’t care if I never set eyes on 
him again, but Sibyl said he adored me.” 

“And on the strength of that you let poor 
old Harry go out to the desert?” 

Lady Ascot groaned. 

“And with Lady Beaton,” she said. 

“Lady Beaton?” Miss Wentworth paused 
in the act of helping herself to ice pudding. 

“Oh well, and Sir William; but of course 
he doesn’t count.” 

There was a pause while both young women 
watched the Thames with melancholy interest. 
Grey clouds were gathering, and it looked ashy 


An Excellent Dentifrice. 
o one ever has the temerity to 
minimise the importance of the 
preparation used for cleansing of chil- 
dren’s teeth. These little autocrats have 
a serious objection to the process, and 
whenever possible omit it from their 
morning duties. They are, ‘however, 
conquered by Oudol, its mild and deli- 
‘cious taste and refreshing effect appeal- 
ing to their susceptibilities. The first 
teeth should be kept scrupulously clean 
and retained as long as possible in order 
that the permanent teeth may have time 
to grow and develop to the best advan- 
tage. Odol will do all that is necessary 
in this direction and in the most efficient 
manner. There are two flavours of Odol, 
‘Sweet Rose (mild) and Standard (strong). 
The former is to be recommended for the 
more delicate mouths, but the average 
‘schoolboy will rejoice in using the Stan- 
dard, which with its more pronounced 
flavour is in a higher degree refreshing 
and invigorating. This excellent denti- 
frice is sold by all stores and chemists of 
repute. 
; i % & 

‘Care of the Complexion. 
othing has a more deleterious effect,on 
the. complexion than motoring, and 
it is to be regretted that the majority of 
women deem it unnecessary to devote 
scrupulous care and attention to it when 
‘sojourning in the country. Frequently 
they wash their faces and then promptly 
‘expose them to the air, which coarsens and 


and cold and painfully suggestive of the hurry- 
ing tide of life out there on ‘the waters. 

“There are some people come to the table 
round the corner; I can’t see who they are,’ 
Miss Wentworth said presently, and tried idly 
to catch sight of the newcomers, 

“Oh! don’t - look, we might know them,” 
Lady Ascot said wearily. “T don't want to talk ; ; 
I’m worried, Rosella.’ 

© Poor old thing!” Miss Wentworth was 
sympathy itself. ‘Never mind, two years will 
soon pass.” 

A mist seemed to come up between Lady 


Ascot and her sister-in-law. 
“ How—how glaring it is here, Rosella,” she 


said, blinking at the sober- hued atmosphere 
outside. “They might have blinds or things, 
really.”” But at that moment a manly voice 


from the unseen table made itself heard. 

“Pity all the tables in the verandah are 
taken.” 

Lady Ascot leaned forward with a sudden 
unfeigned interest. 

s My dear,” she said in a voice of mystery, 
“that’s Captain Carrington.” 

“Yes, it’s very stuffy here, isn’t it?’’a woman’s 
voice chimed in. ‘But never mind, we might 
go further and fare worse.’ 

“The plot thickens that’s Sibyl Draper,” 
Lady Ascot said breathlessly, laying her finger 
on her lips. 

“Let them know 
Wentworth murmured. 
is it?” ; 

“On no account.” Lady Ascot frowned 
warningly. “I can’t be bored with them,” she 
said, modulating her tones carefully. ‘And 
there’s the orchestra anyhow. What was I say- 
ing? Oh, yes.” 

Mrs. Draper's rather penetrating voice rose 
suddenly above a softened interlude. 

“She’s laid up with ‘Hu. I shall have to 
unearth someone equally accommodating,” she 
said with a burst of whole-hearted gaiety. 

Lady Ascot and Rosella Wentworth gazed 
at each other in solemn silence. 

Captain Carrington’s voice, slightly lowered, 


” 


vou are here,” Rosella 
“Tt isn’t quite fair, 


FASHIONABLE DIAMOND AND PEARL ORNAMENTS 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's—85, New Bond Street, W.; 
Regent Street, W.; 37, 38, and 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 


sounded with ominous clearness in the tense 
silence of the neighbouring table. 

“Tt isn’t the game, you know,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘ Why drag in another woman?” 

Mrs. Draper’ s irresponsible gurgle was heard. 

“JT like that,” she said. “ And what about 
Theodor? Do you pine for pistols and colflee 
at six inthe morning as an ending to our totally 
harmless friendship ? As it is even this is 
extremely risky.” 

Captain Carrington appeared to. make no 
reply. 

“ And Annette Ascot can take care of herself 
at her age if she’s ever going to,” Mrs. Draper 
continued in her thin treble. ‘‘I don’t know 
that I ever saw a better looking man than Lord 


Ascot,” she added pensively. 

“Now we're getting to it.’ Captain Car- 
rington’s voice sounded. moody. 

** Good looking; yes,’ the charming Mrs. 
Draper continued airily, “ but boring and 
prudish wavWell ee 

‘There was an expressive pause. Lady Ascot 


recovered her scattered wits. 

“Come along, Rosella,’ she said rather 
faintly. “I’ve paid the bill. What depths !” 

She. rose and followed by her sister-in-law 
sailed past the table round the corner. 

Mrs. Draper, after a slight start and an 
uplifting of her dark eyebrows, bowed quite 
unb'ushingly. 

“What a delightful tableau,” she said across 
the table to the horrified Captain Carrington. 
“Outraged virtue followed by youthful inno- 
cence. It is annoying all the same, and I must, 
say I shouldn’t have thought Annette would 
have listened.” 

Lady Ascot got into her Daimler at the 
Strand entrance. 

“Rosella,” she’ said briefly, ‘ will you come 
to Marseilles toenight ? We—wecan catch them 


“up I think.” 


Miss Wentworth smiled a little as she seated 
herself next to her indignant but rather happier 
sister-in-law. 

“Certainly, dear,’ she said cheerily, “for I 
rather think Ascot expects us there.’ 


THERE. 


roughens the skin; at least half an hour 
should elapse before going out. Lait 
Larola, obtainable at any chemists for 
which Beetham is responsible, is a delight- 
ful preparation ; in addition to improving 
the texture it imparts a naturally healthy 
appearance and allays irritation caused 
by crosute to the eels 
A Tonic Pe the Skin. 
“The skin frequently requires a tonic; a 
very simple one isa little of Murray 
and Lanman’s Florida water added to a 
basin of warm water. It is extremely re- 
freshing and can be strongly recommended 
for the bath, especially in warm climates. 
Writing of warm climates reminds me 
that Scrubb’s cloudy ammonia allays the 
irritation caused by mosquito bites, and 
all women as well as men of discerament 
use it in their baths. 
ae i bo 
The Hunting Season. 
he advent of the hunting season olten 
results in stiff joints, suflerers {rom 
theumatism and gout being particularly 
prone to them. EJliman’s embrocation is 
an excellent remedy (lor external applica- 
tion only) for pains arising therefrom as 
well as from neuralgia, sprains, and all 
kinds of soreness of the limbs caused by 
exercise. An interesting booklet is placed 
inside the cartoons with all bottles of 
Elliman’s which contains much valuable 
information regarding first aid and the 
many adyantages that are reaped by using 


143, Shits 4 
it in the sick room. 
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| A TONIC | Horlick’'s 
Malted 3 


Special 


Milk |=. 


Offer to 


Cocoa. “= 


For Growing Children, 


The Oldest and Best. 


ADAMSS 


FURNITURE POUSH 


Te why fe SPIER abelian: 


TESTIMONY FROM THE CHAIR 
_ © Ihave great pleasure.in. 
, ; supporting ADAMSS POLISH, 
It has brightened up.my - 
career, 


Whenever you feel the need 
of a tonic take WINCARNIS: 
there’s nothing that will so 
quickly “pull you together 


again.” 


THE BOTTLE IN BLUE CHECK WRAPPER Is ADAMSS 
Made at Sheffield, and sold all over the World. 


WINCARNIS is a natural highly-concen- 


trated food, the genuine tonic properties of 


Dyspeptics, Brain 
Workers, Aged People, 
and Invalids. 


i= Upon vecei pt of letter or post 


card, the Manufacturers of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Cocoa, Victoria 
Works, Watford, Herts, will be pleased 
to forward a Sample of this ideal Family 
Food Beverage, so that all veaders of this 
publication can fully test its merits. Sold 
by all chemists and stores in 6d., 9d., 
and 1/6 tins. 


Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde's Wavers alter faces, 


Real Hair Savers. 
Hi 


Regd. Trade Mark No. 304004, 


BOSTON 
GARTER 2 


LOOK 
FORTHE 
PATENT 
RUBBER 
BUTTON 


which are recognised the whole world over. 
WINCARNIS is supplied to the Royal 
Court of Spain, to the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, and to several hundred British 
hospitals. 


Trial Bottle sent free on receipt of 3d. to cover carriage. 


WINCARNIS is sold in 2/3 and 3/6 bottles by 


wine-merchants and licensed chemists and grocers 


WHEN BUYING 


UMBRELLAS orn SUNSHADES 


INSIST ON HAVING 


FOX’S =<" FRAMES | 


Look for the Trade Mark 


S.FOX&C2.immen) = (PARAGON Sse) 


{NONE ARE “JUST AS GOov,” 


THEREFORE REFUSE SUBSTITUTES, 


everywhere. 


COLEMAN & COo., LTD., 1781 WINCARNIS 
WORKS, NORWICH. 


HIRE PURCHASE, Motor Cars, Carriages. 


a Guns, Furniture, 
ovr One OR ANY ARTICLE REQUIRED, on the three years’ system 
of payment by instalments; or for cash at liberal discounts, 
The very Oil 5 WRITE OR CALL FOR PARTICULARS, 
you've been 


ARMY AND NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING CO., Ltd., 
looking for ! (ee 60.060 18, Regent St., Waterloo Place, S.W. 72.472 


Gerrard. 
Directors; Col. C, E, MACDONALD, Chairman; Mr. F.G. CHRISTOPHER: Captain 
A. J. BURNETT. Colonel H. GODFREY MORGAN, C.B., D.S.O., Managing Director, 


It is a perfect lubricant, 
a peerless polisher, and 
rust preventer, 

It’s good for bicycles, 
for clocks, and dozens 
of other mechanisms. 


Trial Bottle _ sent 
FREE with Booklet. 


your teeth with 


CALVERT’ 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


YOUR CHEMIST SELLS IT. 
Tins, 6d., 1/-, 1/6, and (1 1b.) 5/-. 
Sprinkler-top glass jar, I/- nett. 
For a trial sample send penny stamp to 


F.C. Calvert & Co., Dept. T., Manchester. 


COTTON (Plain, check or stripe).. 2/» pair 
SILK (Plain Elastic) . 2/- . 


By post, rd. per pair extra. 
. SUMMERS 
HOSIER, 28, CHEAPSIDE, E.c. 


THE 

, STARS 
TELL 
You. 


4,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
Iwillsend a TEST HOROSCOPE 
comprising seve nd cover 
on receipt of 1/. and rd. 


FOR THE TEETH & BREATH 


Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
Delicious to the Taste. 


Of all Chemists and Pertumers throughout the 
world, Zs. Gd. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


Put up in Glass Jars, price qs. 
Exepared only by THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG Ce, 


: ; stamp. Simply give date, 
td., 33, Farringdon Road, Londor., E.C. Seen ee Lge sipe i $ i month and year of birth— 
ed : % 5 : ; Sa mc Smee cts, N PYAR Ui time if known 
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THIS GOUPON-INSURANGE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


£92 (eye) WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate St., London, E.C., to the legal personal 
5 representative of the bona fide holder of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's 
es §—Assenger train in which such holder is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder, 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz,:— 


-E.). 4, Duke St., 
London, W.C. 


(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall hive been written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice ofthe accident be 
given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in London within fourteen days after its occurren (@) that medical certificates and othe’ ormation be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by the 
Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds go id for the current wee issue only. 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘Ocean AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, LIMITED, Act, 1890," Risks 
are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 


The possessionof this Coupon-Insurance-Ticketis admitted tobe the payment of apremium under section 33 of the Act. A print of the Actcan be seen at the Principal Officeof the Corporation 
Week of issue, from September 21, 1910. Signature 
Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to the Publisher, or to a Newsagent, are not required to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, 


but will be held covered under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to this effect be obtained in respect of each period 
of subseription. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OGEAN AGCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Ltd., 36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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“Grande Chartreuse.” sme PLAYER'S 
The House of Lords has now unanimously 


and finally decided that the Chartreux Monks were 


e 
wrongfully deprived of their ancient English Trade tt 
Marks, and that their opponents are not entitled to 1g are es 
these Trade Marks or to the use of the word 


“‘Chartreuse”’ in this country. Ry MILD and MEDIUM Strengths 


The Chartreux Monks, during the wrongful 
deprivation of their English Trade Marks have 
had their liqueur shipped under a modified label 
bearing the words “ Liqueur fabriquée a Tarragone 
par les Péres Chartreux.” 


SOME SMOKERS LIKE THE 
‘MILD STRENGTH 


OTHERS PREFER THE 


They now propose, after exhausting their MEDIUM 


present stock, to have future shipments made under 
their old mark and insignia, and in their old 
pattern of bottles and with the label above referred 
to in conjunction with the old Chartreuse label, 
as under :— 


ONE OF THEM 1S SURE 
TO PLEASE YOU 


BOTH THE SAME PRICE 


LIQUEUR FABRIQUEE, 
| 
) 
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THE REALIZATION OF 
THE PERFECT HOLIDAY. 


Nature's glorious summer 
pageant, whether on land 
or sea, reveals itself in the 
full force of its beauty to 
the user of Voigtlander’s 
Binoculars. 


a) 
Peres Chart 


Historie castle or stately 
eathedral, dominating 
mw} Dreadnought ” or fleeting 
aeroplane are brought 
elose within range by the 
Voigtlander Binocular. 


Animate nature may be 
intimately studied through 
the Voigtlander Binocular, 
making comprehensible an 
unknown field of vital 
interest. 


reux | 


VOIGTLANDER PRISMATIC BINOCULARS GIVE AN INCREASED FIELD OF 
VISION WITH A MAXIMUM OF PERFECT DETAIL. 


Prices’> +8, £6 10s. - +8 (Smuseem)) £7, 
On Sale at all high-class Opticians everywhere. 
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fe 


WARNING.—Any person selling or offering for sale as Chartrense 
any liqueur other than that manufactured by the 
Chartreux Monks, will be proceeded against with 
the utmost rigour of the Law. 
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12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


I’ve had MY soiled 
BLOUSE CLEANED 


CLARK’S 
for 1/3 


WHY DON’T YOU? 


Jn 
| CARRIAGE }) 
\ PAD. 
\ ONE. )/ 


Other articles Dyed and 

Cleaned at equally low 
prices H 

Send at once for our Price 
List. 


Costumes cleaned from 5/-; Gent’s Suits, 4/-; or dyed the WARM 
COLOURS now seasonable. Also Gloves, Feathers, Hats, Curtains, 
and other Furnishings. Eiderdown Quilts re-covered. Furs remodelled. 


Particulars, prices, and addresses of Receiving Offices in Catalogue, post free from : CLARK & Co., 


Band P. CAMPBELL, PERTH, to whom urgent orders and light goods may be 23, Hallcref{t Road, Retlord. 
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